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From ‘‘Oregon Trail’ to Portland Division 


Unusual ‘Series “of Difficulties ‘Overridden’ in Half Century’s Building ‘of Rail 
Transportation through Valleys and Rugged Terrain. 


From :the time when the historic 
“Oregon Trail” was the only outlet 


eastward to the -present,: when the *. 
Division binds the state together with - 


1,498 miles of steel tracks, the devel- 
opment has been driven . forward 
steadily in the face of a remarkable 
series of obstacles. 

The pioneers and their successors 
undaunted met the problem of tra- 
versing great sweeps of unstable 
water-softened valley soil and sliding 
hilly country, of bridging roaring 
mountain streams, of cutting through 
rugged regions and winning their way 
through the wilderness. 

Financial difficulties and the haz- 
ards of ‘fire and water added to the 
magnitude of the ‘task. Beginning 
with 1869, when the first old “hay- 
burner’! hit.the rails at twelve miles 
an hour .over the initial. stretch of 
track, and continuing until today that 
record of accomplishment is an in- 
spiration. | The story of the Portland 
Division is an epic of achievement. 


AD HE inception and growth of the 
Portland Division centers about 
Portland as the head’ of deep water. 
navigation in the Columbia River, 


The earliest settlements in ‘the Orc-" 


gon country: were at Oregon City, As- 
toria and scattered: points “in the 
Willamette'and Rogue River Valleys, 
but as the agricultural possibilities of 
the country.: became apparent, the 
more:astuté of the early settlers came 
to ‘recognize ‘the location’ of Portland 
as ‘a ‘strategic’ one. “Situated .as it is 
at ‘the -confluetice of the Willamette 
and Columbia ‘Rivers ‘at the head. of 
deep water, and where .all the prod- 
ucts’ of the whole Columbia and 
Willamette River basins might be 
brought in any form of river boats 
and where other means of .transporta- 
tion. would’ follow water grade .with- 
out’ the - obstruction . | of -intervening 
motntain-ranges, its possibilities as .a 


greatshipping .point were -even then 


recognized... : : 
Antedatitiz- the: settlement..of ‘Port- 
land which:.took :place in 1845, -consid- 
erable agricultural development ; had 
taken’ place in :the. Willamette “Valley, 
activities being ‘directed “principally 
tothe growing .of ;wheat. ‘This ‘being. 
so important: a: feature “inthe ‘affairs 
of the family, the. general prosperity 
of the people depended upon success- 


/fulzand -profitable.: production. «The 


major part...of this production -was 


-othen* handled’ .down “the ‘Willamette 


River -on :barges ‘and exported from 


By AT. Mercier, 
Superintendent, Portland Division 


Ao. Mercter 


Astoria.as early as 1844, there having 
been exported ‘through tais port ina 
single year one’ “hundred: thousand 
bushels, fe 

The-new and. *promising ‘industry 
which ‘had beenso favorably inaugu- 
rated in-the valley/of: the Willamette 
was not suffered “to languish, .San 
Francisco, then’inthe -years ‘of -her 
energetic youth, the “Pacific ports in 
every zone, and ‘the -great empires of 
‘China and Japan “became’ customers 
and bought the wheat-and flour. of 
this favored state -in great quantities. 

Replacing.-Old Oregon Trail 

Having adequate water transporta- 
tion for. the products from Portland 
to San Francisco-and the Orient, the 
next need for profitable results from 
the industry was .the development 
of a more rapid méthod of transpor- 
tation from the wheat lands of the 
valley to the ‘shipping port, and the 
railroad was ultimately the answer to 
this need. z os 

‘In the year 1867:Oregon .country’s 
only “transportation . connection ‘east- 
‘ward was still the:old “Oregon-‘Trail,” 
that Jong trail ~.of <“torture- and of 
‘promise over which ‘the -early ‘settlers 
reached “the “Northwest, To: San 
Francisco the ‘traveler had his: choice 
of ‘along overland“journey by-’stage, 
or trip by boat, as the water ‘trans- 
-portation-of the country was already 
quite ‘highly developed. 

Since’ 1863 ‘there “had been :consid- 
erable agitation’ for a‘ railroad. Va- 


iE SEE sm ER TALE SSE CARN CEES Ct 


“ such a line. 


rious surveys had been made and sev- 
eral corporations.:had ‘been formed 
but-most of them ‘lacked the one‘thing 
needful, .-the “funds to ‘actually “build, 
The government had ‘recognized the 
necessity for a*railroad along the Pa- 


“cific coast from San Francisco to the 


Columbia ‘River and had passed the Act 
of 1866 .to-:stimulate construction of 
‘Two companies, each 
under the name of the Oregon Central 
Railroad, actually started grading; 
one on the east and one on the. west 
side of the Willamette River at Port- 
jand, Both were projected toward 
the Oregon-California state line. For 
the next two years there was an in- 
tensely interesting and somewhat 
bitter struggle between the two for 
funds necessary for program in con- 
struction and for recognition by the 
authorities. ‘The east side line finally 
~won out, mainly due to the activities 
of Ben Holiday, a remarkable figure 
jn.the early transportation history of 
the Northwest. 
“Hogger Turns Her Loose” 


Cotistruction in those days was car- 
ried ‘out ‘largely with the -pick and 
shovel, the Chinaman and the dump 
cart.and as might be surmised the 
“Chinee” neither dug deep nor filled 
high and the Hines constructed then 
still follow closely for the most part, 
the undulations of the valley floor. 

One of the requirements precedent 
to securing benefits under the Act of 
1866 was the completion of twenty 
miles of line by the end of the year 
1869, and the energies of Holiday and 
associates were directed’ toward this 
accomplishment with such success 
that track was laid from Brooklyn to 
Parrot Creek by December, although 
the builders had: one almost over- 
whelming setback, the washout of the 
wooden span over the Clackamas 
River. On December 24, Holiday 
with three Congressional inspectors, 
a few invited guests and the even 
then isievitable newspaper: correspon- 
dents, conducted an official inspection 
trip which ended west bound in a big 
picnic feed on the banks of Parrot 
Creek, It ‘is related that on .the. re- 
turn. trip the “hogger” had a quiet 
tip to “turn her loose” and thé ‘spe- 
‘cial went flying by field and through 
forest at the tremendous speed of 12 
miles an hour, ‘That the inspectors 
were favorably impressed with’. the 
line‘is evidenced by the report, a part 
of «which reads thus: 

“The first section could | be 
opened up to traffic at this time 
without fear of accident except 
through carelessness. The rails 
are of good quality and are fasten- 
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Construction Aind Operation In Oregon 


1—Coos Ray Briige; 2—Seuthern Dacifie steel bridge: across the Wi ‘Wamette Rivers:$— outhern Pacific Station Portlandy: ‘ 


4-—Shop Force, Motive Power Department, Brooklyn Shops, 


train, Pordand; t-—Southern Paeific station, Salem. 


Re 


LOAN 


Portlands \G--Oswero substation; 6—Southern ‘Pactile elcetiie 


ed together with double flat bars 
with - four: through bolts... The 
ties are laid: at intervals ‘of only 
eighteen inches for the whole dis- 
tance and where swampy places 
occur -the ends.are-underlaid with 
thick:-planks »often . two | deep 
“which give additional solidity, Con- 
sidering :that-most of the work 
was done.in ‘the ‘rainy season-we 
think ..it-. astonishingly. perfect. 
Our. opinion:is: that : “the ‘track 
would’... compare™. -most* favorably 
‘with the’ Central Pacific east “of 
the ‘Sierras’ to -Promontory.”.- 


This, then, just over ashalf century 
ago, was the ‘beginning: of -the. Port- 
land “Division, and in ‘that fifty years 
the division .has ‘grown’ by construc- 
tion, lease and-.purchase, to some 
twelve hundred .miles.of -main track, 

In 1870 the east ‘side Oregon’ Cen- 
tral incorporation .was dissolved and 
the Oregon and California Railroad 
organized in its stead, 

j Financial Difficulties 

From 1870 to 1874 Holiday pushed 
the -construction-of the main line to 
Roseburg and the west side line which 
he had- taken from his unsuccessful 
conipetitors to St. Joseph; but in do- 
ing so -was ‘forced to go far afield “to 
get ‘money for construction, 

The lines failed to earn revenue suf- 
ficient -to -_pay 7 per cent ‘interest on 
the bonds, .and in 1873 defaulted in ‘in- 
terest. In the - ‘spring: “of..1873 the 
bonds were quoted in the market at 


33 1-3 cents on the dollar. An -inves-* 
tigating committee of: the German’ 


bond holders -arrived in Oregon ‘that: 
year andsin the summer ‘of’ 1874 the. 
German bond. Holders. sent ‘Henry 


Villard to look after. their: interests.’ 


Villard. brought with ‘him: a‘ young 
German engineer, ‘Richard Koehler, to 
act as resident: financial agent for the 
bond holders. 

In 1875“the Oregon-California was 
threatened :-with competition. Joseph 
Gaston the leading ‘spirit in the-unsuc- 
cessful westside ‘Oregon’ Central, -or- 
ganized the Dayton-Sheridan & :Grande 
Ronde Railroad and -started to ‘build 
a narrow -gauge line .from- Dayton 
south.’ Gaston was unableto secure 
funds ‘and-‘sold-out to William Reid 
and Scotca associates, This‘ was the 
beginning “of. the’. Newberg, . Airlie, 
Sheridan: “and “Woodburn-Springfield 
branches.: “The: Woodburn-Springfield 
branch; ‘originally-the :Oregonian “Rail- 


way..started “fram the” Willamette : 


River“ near Dayton but :that “portion 
between" Woodburn and the tiver was 
abandoned after :the® ling’ was -taken 
over by: the Oregon: and California: ’ 


Jn'1880 ‘the Oregon ‘Pacific ‘Railroad : 


was:organized-!for’the*.purpose. “of 
building.a' railroad from ‘Yaquina Bay. 
to Boise; Idaho, there :to-make“a:con- 


nection <with::the “Union Pacific’.or 


Chicago. and‘ Northwestern, / which- 
ever. should -be-constructed first It 
was the. expectation’ ofthe. builders 
that ‘this line, by ‘making steamer con- 
nection .at Yaquina -Bay,. would pro- 
vide a.;short .route ‘to: the: East. from 
San’ Francisco” and ‘the ‘other, coast 
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points. This line after much inter- 
esting history and financial . vicissi- 
tudes finally became the “Mills City 
and Yaquina branches. 


Linked With California 


Construction of <:the’ -Oregon..and 
California | (now- the’ Main-’ Line) 
reached Roseburg.‘in 1872 -where it 
rested until 1881 when work-was re- 
sumed and finally completed to Ash- 


> land in 1884, In 1887 by the -comple- 


tion. of. the line: from California, a 
through: connection ; was: established 
and a silver spike .(long:since reclaim- 
ed).was driven by: Charles Crocker, 


‘Vice-President of the Southern Pacific, 


which line in ‘that .year.. came ‘into 
control of the Oregon California. 

In 1890 the Southern Pacific took 
over the Oregonian Railway, the ‘lines 
started from Dayton’ by Joseph Gas- 
ton..:'These lines were narrow gauge 
but a third rail was added and ‘for 
‘some time both narrow and standard 


gauge equipment. was operated over ~ 


the Newberg branch, special couplings 
being used to permit the coupling ‘of 
different gauge .equipment. 

The Coos Bay, Roseburg and :East- 
ern_ was completed -from Marshfield 
to Myrtle Point -in 1893 and the 
Beaver Hill Branch ‘opened’ in .1894, 
This line, aithough.-acquired .by the 
Southern ‘Pacific “in 1906, continued 
operation independently of the Portland 
Division.-until 1915. 

On »,Gctober 21, 1895, the Shasta 


Limited -first “appeared, running ‘on’ - 


steamboat -sailing «.days': to. compete 
with steamer lines in.a ‘rate war. The 
time between ‘Portland and San Fran- 


cisco was°34 hours, 


Construction ‘during the period of 
1900 to 1910 ::was :more active than 


‘duritig the previous ten years, The 


Southern Pacific Company built the 
‘Wendling branch -in 1900, Springfield 
to Springfield Junction-in 1905, a line 
from ‘St. Joseph to LaFayette’ to re- 
place ‘the old narrow gauge line from 
‘Whiteson ‘to LaFayette in -1905, and 
the Lebanon Crabtree :cutoff in: 1910. 
During that period separate corpora- 


Aions were formed—the Oregon East- 


ern .to build from’ Natron’ to -Oak- 
ridge, now the Oakridge branch; the 
Beaverton and “‘Willsburg to build 
from Willsburg on the Main Line to 
Beaverton on the. West Side line to 
serve as a connection between these 
lines that would take freight trafic 
off of Fourth street in Portland; and 
the Pacific Railway~.and: ‘Navigation 


“Company to build -from ‘Hillsboro“te 
’ Tillamook. 


Also: in-that ‘period for- 
eign.:corporations .were -formed “and 


“the following lines ‘built which aftér- 


ward were acquited’and became part 
of the Portland Division; ‘the Sheridan 
Willamina,: Salem ‘Falls ‘City & West- 


ern, now the, Fall:City’ branch, andthe 


Corvallis and Alsea, now part “ofthe 


“West ‘Side ‘Branch... 


‘From 1904 to: 1911the Portland 
Division ‘as the Southern’ Pacific Jines 
in Oregon was under the jurisdiction 
of the General Manager at Portland, 
In 1911 the designated lines in:-Ore- 
gon.were changed to Portland Divis- 
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ion, headquarters in San Francisco 
as at present. 

In 1911. the Willamette Pacific was 
incorporated to construct the line 
from Eugene to Marsnfield and this 
was completed under jurisdiction of 
Mr, ’“Win.. ‘Hood and ‘turned over to 
he division: as, the Coos Bay ee in 


Branches’ ‘Electrified: 

Announcemeni the electrification 
of the Willametté’-Valley “branches 
was .made™in/1912and -through.the 
agency .of “the Portland, “Eugene “and 
Eastern the West Side. and ‘Newberg 
branches -were equipped’ for electric 
service.-for which they. were’ ready 
June 18, :1914...The-Portland “Eugene 
and Easternconstracted ‘the Canby 
Molalla line, also the ‘line“from-Mon- 
toe to -Enugene,: and’ purchased «the 
Willamette Falls “line, Salem, “Albany 
and Eugene: city ‘lines; Sheridan-.and 
Willamina ‘Railroad, ‘Corvallis cand 
Alsea -Railroad—all of which ‘were 
turned -over ‘to ‘the Portland Division 
for operation ‘in 1914-15. 

Some idea:-has probably been form- 
ed of the corporate. complexity of the 
Portland Division: and it :is fortunate 
indeed for those “in ‘charge of the 
division accounts ‘that’ most of these 
twenty odd original corporations have 
lost their identity... 

‘Topographically © Western - Oregon 
may be thus briefly .described;. the 
Cascade and Coast ranges running 
northand south -parallel and about 
100 -miles-apart extend from the -Col- 
umbia’ River to’ the .California ‘line 
Betweeri them ‘for the northerly half 
of their'-length lies the Willamette 
Valley with Portland at the northern 
end where the ‘Willamette joins the 
Columbia. In the southerly half the 
main ranges are connected by three 
minor cross ranges between. which 
Be the Umpqua and the Rogue River 
drainage basins. Between ‘the -Coast 
Range and the Pacific the foresrzore 
is limited “for the most part but -ex- 
pands in-a few places sufficiently to 
support prosperous dairying ‘centers, 

Mileage in Division 

Over 50 per cent of the branch line 
mileage forms a network-of lines serv- 
ing the ‘Willamette Valley, with the 
Mills City, Wendling and Oakridge 
bratiches extending up into the foot- 
hills of the Cascades and the Coos 
Bay, Yaquina and Tillamook branches 
extending over the Coast Range to 
the ocean. Following the Willamette 
Valley. to its southern end the Main 
Line ‘then crosses the minor ‘cross 
ranges-and through the Umpqua 
Valley and the Rogue River Valley 
at the-south..end of which the Port- 
land :connects with the Shasta Divi- 
‘sion. 

The Portland Division embraces the 
following mileage: Miles 
Main’ “Line, ‘steam operated.. 339.56 


-. Branch Lines, steam operated :.684.21 


Branch Lines clec, Operated. 152.98 
Second track 
City Lines 


Spurs 


- 1497.88 


Having read your Bulletin--Pass. it along. 
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Logging In Greatest of Timber Regions 


The above pictures give an iea of the various. stages “im ‘lumbering ‘in Oregon; fom’ the ‘felling ‘of ‘the ‘giant.tree in. 
the forest to the shipping of the finished ‘Iwuber “tothe ‘markets of ‘the “world. The’ pictures ‘show ‘the Jogging “opera- 
tions, the logging trains, the mills nnd finally the loaded cars on’the Southern yaciie Lae ¢ = 


‘Leaving? Portland; ‘which is but a 
few. feet above sea’ level, the line -fol- 
Jows: very closely the trough of : the 
Willamette’ River drainage basin on 
approximately a ft per cent grade, de 
scending westward until it reaches 
Cottage Grove -waere it. leaves the 
Willamette and ascends on a 1 -per 
cent grade, the low ridge dividing :the 
drainage -of. the. Willamette and the 
Umpqua Rivers. Leaving Divide the 
line follows Pass Creek on a descend- 
ing grade of 1 per cent westward to 
Drain, thence follows the Yoncalla 
Valley to a local summit-at Rice Hill 
with an ascending grade westward of 
approximately 2 per cent, then breaks 
over inte the main Umpqua drainage 
descending westward from ‘Rice Hill 
to Roseburg, on a maximum grade cf 
L8 per cent. From Roseburg to West 
Fork it continues to follow the 
Umpqua River ona grade of approxi- 
mately I per cent westward. Leaving 
West Fork the line begins to ascend 
to the summit between the Umpqua 
and Rogue River drainage basin, with 
a grade of 1,75 per cent until Glendale 
is reached when the grade increases 
to approximately 2 per cent, main 
summit being crossed at Tunnel 8, 
attaining a maximum elevation of 
1619 feet. From Tunnel 8 to Wolf 
Creek there is a descending grade 
westward of approximately 2 per cent, 
From Wolf Creek to Leland while 
the grade for the most part is not 
so heavy, there are sufficient stretches 
of 2 per cent grade to curtail the 
tonnage between these points to the 
same that_can be handled from Wolf 
Creek to Tunnel 8. From Leland the 
grade again ascends on a 2.2 per cent 
grade until Tunnel 9 is reached at an 
elevation of 1548 feet, descends from 
this point to Merlin on approximately 
2 per cent grade, leaves Merlin on 
ascending grade westward of 1.8 per 
cent, descending from this point to 
Grants Pass on a 2 per cent grade. 
Leaving Grants Pass the line con- 
tinues through the Rogue River Va! 
ley but begins to ascend for its cross- 
ing of the Siskiyou mountains, the 
raling grade between Grants Pass 
aid Ashland being 1 per cent. 


Two Helper Districts 


in the main line territory between 
Fortland and Ashland there are two 
helper districts, one. extending from 
Divide to Roseburg, the other from 
West Fork to Grants Pass, summits 
between these points requiring that 
both -eastward and westward trains, 
passenger and freight, have helpers. 

With: the exception ‘of the »Tilla- 
mook,: Yaquina and Coos Bay, our 
branch lines lie ‘for the major part 
in the Willamette Valley and except 
for a few instances where ‘they cross 
drainage’ the grades are very nearly 
identical with those of the main line 
fromi Portland ‘to Cottage Grove. 

The Tillamook Branch, which ‘ex- 
tends from. Hillsboro’. to Tillamook, 
crosses the-Coast.-Range at.an eleva- 
tion -of -1830 -feet,. the: summit. being 
at ‘Cochran: Ascending ‘this’ summit 
from the-east there is a heavy grade 
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|. TRAIL DAYS 


First locomotive operated on_South~ 
ern -Paeific Hines in Oregon (0, & C, 
HK. R.). This engine was built in San 
Franeciseo in 1862 


for a distance of approximately 
twenty mifes, seven miles of which 
is on a grade slightly exceeding 3 per 
cent, the remainder being 2.2 per cent, 
Ascending from the west there is 
eleven miles of 3 per cent grade. From 
Buxton to Wheeler, a distance of ap- 
proximately 55 miles, this line passes 
through extremely rugged territory, 
for the most part being sidehill con- 
struction, crossing the many drain- 
age courses with timber trestles of 
unusual length and height. Crossing 
this summit it is necessary to provide 
helpers for both freight and passen- 
ger trains. 

The Yaquina branch, extending 
from Albany to Yaquina, crosses the 
Coast Range at the station known as 
Summit, at an elevation of 730. feet. 
The westward grade approaching this 
summit and extending from Corvallis 
to Summit being 1.4 per cent. Leaving 
Summit grade descénds to ‘Nashville 
at the rate of 2.3 per cent. 

Coos Bay Line from Eugene to 
Myrtle Point leaves the main line at 
Eugene and crosses the Coast range 
at a very low elevation with the re- 
sult that no Seavy grades are encoun- 
tered, the ruling grade being but ap- 
proximately 6 per cent as far as 
Marshfield. From Marshfield to 
Myrtle Point there are some short 
grades approximately 13° per cent. 
The notable features in connection 
with this Hine are the numerous 
bridges necessary on account of cross- 


ing the drainage channels so near 
their outlet to the ocean. Interven- 
ing ridges between. these frequent 


water courses also necessitate con- 
struction of numerous tunnels of con- 
siderable length. 

Coping with’ Drainage Problem 

To'the Maintenance af Way forces 
the Portland Division presents many 
problems, some of them peculiar to 
the division. .The drainage problem, 
in ‘all its various ‘aspects, is probably 
the” greatest of these. Through the 
valiey. sections ‘the soft ‘alluvial’ soils 
are in-many instances too much Jack- 
ing ‘in bearing power to withstand the 
heavy traffic and ‘the development of 
prevention and ‘correction of adobe 
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spots is one requiring constant at- 
tention and study, and, in fact, no 
permanent and satisfactory remedy 
can be said to have been obtained; 
older difficulties, thought to be remed- 
ied, redevelop with heavier power and 
loading. 

In the small foothills, adjacent to 
the valleys, sliding fills are another 
source of difficulty, and many hun- 
dreds of feet of drainage tunnel have 
been constructed to drain the under- 
lying strata of impermeable material 
on which the embankments have been 
superimposed and moved as result of 
water percolating along their under- 
ground surface... In the mountain ter- 
ritories,. particularly along the newer 
fines, are many thousands of fect of 
track where the disturbed slopes have 
not yet come to a stage of stability, 
and slides and washouts during the 
heavy winter storms are frequent. 
During the early days this was also 
true of many miles of track in Cow 
Canyon on the Main Line, but the 
situation is greatly improved as the 
line grows older. 

Highest Timber Trestle 


Many water courses and the. deep 
ravines in the mountain sections re- 
sulted in the construction of a great 
mileage of timber structures, and we 
understarid that the Portland Divi- 
sion has more miles of timber struc- 
ture than all other divisions on the 
Pacific system combined. On_ this 
division there are 46 miles of timber 
trestles, one of them claiming the 
distinction of being the highest rail- 
road timber trestle in the United 
States, it being on the Tillamook 
branch crossing Baldwin Creek at a 
height of 186 feet. Another has the 
distinction of being the longest 
wooden draw span in existence, being 
260 feet, this is the Yaquina ‘branch 
crossing of the Willamette at’ Albany. 

For the major part these structures 
were only partly required for water- 
ways but were built because they af- 
forded lower first costs than earth 
road bed. However, it is now the 
policy to fill those which are not 
needed for waterways as their renewal 
becomes necessary, there having been 
filled during the past five years some- 
what in excess of eight miles of tim- 
ber trestles, We also have on this 
division slightly over six miles of 
tunnels, 

With the timber structures there is 
the great hazard of fire, and this haz- 
ard is particularly present in the 
mountain sections of the coast ranges 
where logging operations are under 
way. On the Tillamook branch it 
is necessary to use special organiza- 
tions during the summer months to 
protect track and structures, and three 
water cars stationed in the logging 
districts are kept constantly available 
for use, Fire wardens co-operating 
with the state fire organizations patrol 
the tracks through these sections con- 
stantly from June until the fall rains 
are heavy enough to relieve the fire 
hazard. 

The question of ballast ‘supply is 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Facts On Wage Adjustment 


Economie Conditions Compel Cut in 
Operating Expénses. 


By J. H. Dyer, 


iTH retrenchment and with de- 

ferred maintainance more drastic 
than can prudently be maintained be- 
yond a temporary period, the margin 
of operating revenue over expenses is 
still such as to neccessitate both a re- 
duction in wages and continuous prac- 
tice of the strictest economy. 

In other words, on Pacific System 
lines for the year 1920, from an oper- 
ating revenue of $199,510,424 there 
remained but $24,179,830, an amount 
insufficient to even meet interest and 
dividend requirements, say nothing of 
necessary expenditures for improve- 
ments, betterments and kindred pur- 
poses, Results for the first quarter 
ending March 31st, 1921, are alike un- 
favorable, and in this respect, duc to 
unsettled conditions throughout the 
industrial world, the immediate future 
affords little encouragement and is 
equally disquieting. 

Tax accruals in 1920, amounted to 
$11,474,045 or more than $31,000 a 
day, and the so-called King Bill passed 
at the recent session of the Legislature 
will effect a large increase in the rail- 
road tax rate in California, so that the 
cost of government, which adversely 
affects the Company’s cost of living, 
inclines upward with ominous ten 
dency. ‘This tax means just that much 
less available for labor, material, im- 
provements, betterments and similar 
purposes, 

_ Efforts to so equate rates as to pro- 
vide a reasonable return and maintain 
Present’ wages and working condi- 
tions, however well intended, have not 
eventuated in such spread between re- 
ceipts and disbursements as was evi- 
dently contemplated or as is essential 
to the preservation of corporate 
credit and to the proper maintenance, 
development and upkeep of the prop- 
erties, 


High Operating Costs 
_Causes contributing to this situa- 
tion are probubly well understood by 
all concerned. Principal, among 
them are, increased wages“based on 
economic conditions incident to war; 
increased cost of fuel, material, equip- 
ment and supplies; decreased traffi 
with corresponding reduction in op- 
trating revenue, 

In the transitional period follow- 
ing the termination of war a slight 
reduction has been -effectéd in the cost 
of railroad material and supplies, 
though, generally speaking, the price- 
level is still well above normal, 

On the contrary -as concerns the 
cost of living, with the exception of 
rentals, which as indicated by the 
National Industrial Conference. Board 
tepresent about 17.7 per cent of the 
family, budget, a reduction has been ef- 


General Manager: 


fected ‘in the cost: ofthe’. neces- 
saries of “life and some” of. them 
may .now ‘be purchased’: below. pre- 
war prices. .In other words, :because 
of high wages and extravagant work- 
ing: conditions as well -as “high cost 
of fuel, material and supplies, :while 
the company’s .cost-of ‘living “has not 
been reduced, the employe'’s ‘cost of Jiv- 
ing has falien considerably. 

At the time existing ‘wages and 
working conditions were: established 
it was, I believe, commonly urged 
and understood that increased wages 
were made essential by increased cost 
of living, with the further contingency 
that with a decline in the cost of liv- 
ing, wages would be adjusted down- 
ward, 

While the public is insisting in still 
greater reduction in the price of some 
commodities it is observed with con- 
sequent anxiety that in no respect is 
the public demand for economic ad- 
justment more insistent or persistent 
than in respect to transportation, In 
advance of adjustment of conditions 
which occasion such high operating 
costs as to financially imperil the car- 
riers, the public is demanding more 
and better service at reduced cost. 

Problem an Economic One 

In its varied industrial and com- 
mercial aspects the problem confront- 
ing us for solution is essentially an 
economic one. Interwoven with 
equal equities are three elements— 
right of the public to efficient service 


at reasonable cost; right of em- 
ployes to reasonable wages and 
working conditions; right of -the 


company to reasonable wages and 
working conditions for like wages and 
working conditions of employes, 
rates ‘represent the company’s wages 
for. performing service, and the:-man- 
ner in which the company -is other- 
wise regulated by the public repre- 
sents its working conditions, 
Adjustments will be undertaken 
with intent and purpose of effecting 
a revision evidencing proper apprais- 
al of economic changes in the cost 
of living while yet preserving to the. 
employes’ reasonable wages ~and 
working conditions. Circumstances an‘ 
conditions necessitating . ‘this adjust~ 
ment -are--stubborn and -‘compelling. 
It ‘is,’ IT assume, appreciated: -by 
everyone that return: to normal -con- 
ditions is ‘essential to the -peneral -wel- 
fare and ‘that .to delay aditistments 
means “to’prolong and -render.’more 
complicated’ a situation which<slowly 
‘but .surely./is inducing industrial “de- 
cadence ‘which if not. :telleved may 
eventuate :in still greater -unemploy- 
ment .and: hardship, Be 
For reasons’ stated,’ wage’ vadjust- 


ments and revision of working condi- 
tions seem alike imperative, Under 
prevailing conditions there is prob- 
ably not a large railway:system in the 
United States earning . net revenue 
sufficient to meet. its -.financial .re- 
quirements. Continuation .of “such. a 
situation involves :peril -and .portends 
disaster. In this respect it should -be 
borne in mind that the demands and 
awards establishing. existing ..wages 
and working .conditions’ were -based 
on the high cost of. living,.and ‘since 
the cost of living -has -been reduced 
it is therefore anticipated that,’ im- 
pelled: by a sense of fairness, wage 
reductions ‘will be accepted by the 
employes in the same spirit they ac- 
cepted wage increases. 


EMPLOYES FORM ‘RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL CLUB 


On December 27, 1920, under the 
leadership of Mr. J. J. Miller, for- 
merly in charge of the Southern Pa- 
cific Agency School, a group of 
clerks met and formed an association 
known as the Southern. Pacific Traf- 
fic Club. The purpose of the club 
is to study transportation problems, 
and to learn more about the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and the functions of the different 
departments, The following were 
elected officers: Messrs. C. P. Earl, 
President; C. H, Rodney, Vice-Presi- 
dent; E, F, Hull, Secretary; J. A. 
Kearney, Treasurer. The club is 
managed by a board of seven direct- 
ors consisting of the above named of- 
ficers and the followmg non-execu- 
tive directors: Messrs. J. R. Hard- 
man, M. P. Sayles, M, A. Jodoin, 

An official is to speak at each -meet- 
ing, explaining the duties of his de- 
partment and the relationship between 
his and other departments of the 
company. Two meetings are to be 
held each month in Room 1102:of the 
Southern Pacific Building in San 
Francisco at 7.30 p. m, 

Each of the following officials have 
given a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk to.the members: .E. W. 
Clapp, General Freight Agent: J. H. 
Mulchay, Assistant General Freight 
Agent;.C. W. Durbrow, Attorney; W. 
C.: Fitch, \Freight. Claim Agent; . F, 
W.Pope, “Auditor :Freight Accounts, 

The club has the approval -of.-the 
amanagement, .and- offers’ the.:oppor- 
tunity-of getting a practical education 
jn-railroading, and to.learn something 
about.:the - many. .departments with 
cwhich they are not directly associated. 
Membership is open ‘to any. man em- 
ployed :by the Southern “Pacific :Com- 


“pany, 


sIngitiriés ‘about’ the lub or. the 


meetings: should: ‘be -made“in: writing 
and’ addressed sto -E.cF,/-Hull,” secre- 


‘tary,”-Room (521,°.65 ¢Market::."street, 
San -Franesco, i : 


Do well the ‘little ‘things’ now; so 
shall great.things come.:to thee ‘by 
and by -asking :to.-be“done,—Persian 
Proverb. pass lips 
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A Land of Promise and Enchantment 


Oregon’s Lumbering and Agriculture are Foundations of Progress - Magic of 


- Her Scenery Calls Tourists and Pleasure Seckers. 
. .By John’. M. Scott, General Passenger ‘Agent, Portland, Oregon 


REGON? with “her fertile “valleys 
and “rugged mountains, ‘with’ her 
vast forests -and ‘great ‘potential -hydro- 


electric ‘resources, with ‘her ‘lovely Jakes: 


and: picturesque ‘streams, ‘offer limitless 
opportunities and compelling. attrac- 
tions ;to the -home seeker, the -farmer, 
the builder of industries and -the-tour- 
ist, z 
Her.forests comprise one-fifth of 
the standing merchantable timber in 
the United States. Two and a. quarter 
billion “feet of logs are cut annually. 

The extent of the state’s agricul- 
tural and horticultural development 
may be judged by the 1920 yield, the 
field ‘crops. being valued at $106,185,~ 
746-and the fruit and berry crops at 
$15,742,803, 7 

A great rugged terrain offers new 
thrills to lovers of scenery. Crater 
Lake’ is one -of ‘the most beautiful 
bodies of .water in: the world. The 
strange and wonderful Oregon Caves, 
Mt. Jefferson, glaciers, beach re- 
sorts and the famous Columbia River 
highway are but a few of the many 
other. points of interest, 

The’ principal 
goes-to make up our traffic is timber 
and its products in which respect the 
resources of Oregon stand second to 
none-among all ‘States in the Union. 

The total wooded area of the 
State is 41,111 square miles, or 43 per 
cent of. the land area. The Federal 
Government, beginning in 1902,” set 
aside. certain-Government-owned and 
timbered- portions ‘of the State as Na- 
tional “Forests \which -are handled -by. 
the Government primarily for the 
production of timber and protection 
of water supplies. In 1920 there were 
fourteen National Forests in the “State, 
seven of which had. an area of -more 
than one-million acres each; their to- 
tal area on: July :1,..1920 was °24,086.2 
square miles. c 

Douglas Fir Leads 

The-most ‘important: ‘tree is’ the 
Douglas. fir’-which sometimes grows 
tova~height ‘of 300 feet and which 
came ‘early ‘into “commercial promin- 
ence for /useas “masts and spars of 


pillion feet of western red cedar; 4 
billion:of Sitka’spruce;-and 45 “billion 
of other species. In the most. heavily 
wooded region along the Pacific Coast 


commodity which‘ 


“BEAUTIFUL © : 
WILLAMETTE 


From the Cascades’ frozen 
gorges, 
Leaping. like a child at 
play, 
Winding, widening through 
Hf the valley, 
Bright Willamette glides 
away; 
Onward ever, 
Lovely .river, 
Softly calling to the sea, 
Time, that scars us, 
Maims and mars us, . 
Leaves no track or trench 
on thee. 
—SIMPSON. 


and the lower course of the:Colum- 
bia River are ‘forests of ‘Douglas fir 
with stands of 100,000 feet of timber 
per acre; single acres 
found to contain as much as 250,000 
eet, 

About. two and a ‘quarter -billion 
feet of ‘logs are cut annually:in -Ore- 
gon. This means the annual cutting 
of over: 100,000 acres. of :Oregon’s 
timberland. The ‘latest estimate made 
by the Forest Service of the amount 
of standing commercial timber. in .all 
forms .of ownership gives Oregon 
444,000,000,000 feet. 


Agricultural Industry 


‘Agricultural ranks“ second to lum- 
bering “among® Oregon's. industries. 
The total value:.of 1920-crops was 
more ‘than $120,000,000, “the. principal 
items “being: ‘ ‘ 
~ Winter wheat, .791,4H.:acres, pro- 
ducing | -.17,553,987 -bushels; spring 
wheat, 316,023 acres producing 5,010,- 
595 ‘bushels; apples, 48,565 acres, pro- 


¢ ducing 4,280,872: bushels; prunes, 26,-. 


$16--acres, producing ~ 41,269,500 
pounds. 


‘In’ addition ‘to. these, thousands of 


“acres aré devoted to successful ‘culti- 


vation.of ‘oats, barley, potatoes, rye, 
hay, chops, onions, beatis, . clover, 
truck vegetables, -pears, peaches, cher- 


“ries, “berries and nuts. .-Corn‘isone 


stand -of timber ‘for. “Oregon is.444. 
on whith 
ere tial 


of the important ‘crops -that has-been 


“planted successfully, despite . certain 


essimists, and now 62,590 acres’.pro- 
tice: 1;874,644 bushels. 209)" a 

-Oregon“is rich in hydro-electric ’re- 
sources since it hasan abundance of 
large.and .important’. streams and 
lakes. ‘The State has over 11 per cent 
‘of the total horsepower of the United 


have been’ 
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States. The total developed water 
power for the State is 160,000 HP, and 
a total_maximum of unutilized or.un- 
developed water power of 6,550,000 
HP, and a minimum of 3,000,000 HP. 

On leaving Ashland the traveler 
reaches ‘the land -of the Rogue -River 
Valley, into Medford. .The -valley is 
how producing about one-half iillion 
busheis of pears and the ‘same pro- 
duction of appies. . 

Beautiful Crater: ‘Lake 

From Medford ‘an interesting -side 

trip might be ‘taken to~Crater Lake. 
Crater Lake -is'.a body-:of -water -of 
unbelievable blue occupying the cra- 
ter of an extinct voleano. ‘Today one 
small cone emerges a few hundred 
feet from the surface. The lake is 
2,000 feet deep in places and its sur- 
face is over 1000 feet below the rim, 
It has no inlet of any sort, nor is 
there any stream running: out-of it; 
but the water is supposed to escape 
by underground channels and ‘to re- 
appear later as springs. 
“This wonderful -old crater, with an 
elevation ‘of -nearly 8,000 feet, is so 
near the top of the world that ‘there 
is nothing with which to compare it. 
It is twenty-five miles around the 
crater and over a thousand feet.down 
to ‘the surface of the lake. -The gray 
lava rim ig remarkably sculptured. 
The water is wonderfully blue, a love- 
ly turquoise and brilliant green along 
the edges, and in the deep parts, seen 
from above, extremely dark -blue. 
After. sundown the lake is neariy 
black and is weird and awe-inspiring. 
They ‘say. the Indians were afraid of 
the lake and would not .go near. The 
contrast on a sunny day. between the 
unreal, fairylike rim across the lake 
and ‘the fantastic sculptures at one’s 
feet, and, in the Jake’ between, the 
myriad -gradations from faintest tur- 
quoise to deepest Prussian blue, 
dwells long in the memory, 

A roughing trip on the upper 
stretches of the Rogue river would be 
interesting to the trout fisherman or 
to the lover of rugged mountain 
_streams. The river disappears en- 
tirely in one place for about 200 feet. 

few miles north of Medford, 
Table. Rock rises several hundred 
feet from: the floor of Rogue River 
Valley and is a-reminder of ‘the 
bloody."Indian wars of 1853, which 
ended ‘finally in:a treaty signed with 
the .opposing forces, white. and red 
gathered on this. mountain's . broad, 
flat top. 
“<Dropping’-:on.: down: . the. Rogue 
River. Valley, the line follows for: sev- 
eral miles the running picturesque 
Rogue River, finally leaving it at 
Grant's Pass, which received its name 
from General Grant, who spent his 
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“Oh’s!’ And ‘“‘Ah’s!” Greet These Scenes 
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‘early’ Indian fighting days “in -:the 
Rogue River Valley. 


Weird Oregon Caves 


From Grant's Pass the Oregon 
Caves may be reached. These caves, 
in decoration of wall and ceiling, -sur- 
pass the Mammoth Cave of Keh- 
tucky. So far as known they consist 
of “five levels of glittering chambers 
with a’ basement apparently bottom- 
jess.” Upon further exploration it 
may: he’ found that they extend 
through the marble ‘summit of the 
Siskiyou mountains into California. 
The largest explored chamber is the 
Ghost. Room, commonly _ called 
Dante’s Inferno. It has the shape of 
a crescent, 520 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, with a ceiling about 40 feet 
high. It is about 1,600 feet beneath 
the summit of the mountain and is 
located nearly two-thirds of a mile 
back from the main entrance, Fan- 
tastic decorations of walls, ceilings 
and floors with huge flowers and 
vegetables in limestone are among 
the attractive features of the cham- 
bers and galleries, 

The ride from Grant's Pass to Rid- 
die is again through the mountains, 
although much less rugged than the 
ride over the Siskiyous. Part of the 
section on this line is in the “Cow 
Creek Canyon, where, between Glen- 
dale and West Fork, a whole moun- 
tain side buried the railroad in 1890, 
dammed up Cow Creek and formed 
a lake 130 feet in depth. When the 
dam washed out, the escaping waters 
carried away three miles of track, 
The traffic was interrupted for forty- 
five days; passenger, mail and express 
was handled by the restoration of 
the old stage line between Glendale 
and Myrtle Creek. The track was 
finally reconstructed on the opposite 
side of Cow Creck at an expense of 
$200,000, 

From Riddle, to and beyond Rose- 
burg, lies the fertile Umpqua River 
Valley, another producer of pears, 
apples, prunes, brocolli and other 
garden stuffs and in the Thanksgiv- 
ing season ships immense quantities 
of turkeys. 

Through the Umpqua River Valley 
the track department has probably a 
more diversified and interesting 
drainage problem than any equal 
stretch of track on any other part of 
the .division. Going over the divide 
between the Umpqua and Willamette 
Rivers the line first reaches the Wil- 
lamette Valley, 

The ride through the. Willamette 
Valley is through a - succession . of 
farm lands and small -cities and the 
view from’ the car window is of a 
foreground of fiat, far reaching .val- 
Jey land with a background on each 
side -of -mountain .ranges, showing 
numerous white capped ‘peaks. 

‘Awe Inspiring Mountains 

One of ‘the «most: ‘beautiful of” the 
snow capped’: mountains in. “Oregon, 
and certainly the: most ‘difficult, to 
climb, is Mt. Jefferson, . located on 
the summit of the Cascade Range in 
the: northeastern-part. of Linn Coun- 
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ty. According’ to the most recent 
measurements it -has an valtitude : of 
10,523 feet. 

Both the Clackamas. and Santiam 
riyers find their-sources near the base 
of Mt. Jefferson, which presents a 
formidable exterior .of sheer -preci- 
pices, forbidding ridges of snow, 
dangerous crevasses and jagged -pro- 
montories that excite admiration and 
awe, The region about the mountain 
abounds in scores of Jakes surrounded 
by dense forests.'and vast glaciers 
which have withstood _ the ‘slow 
movement of the: ages. The wintry 
storms pile up -huge ever-changing 
drifts, which annually obliterate the 
route traversed by. mountain clim- 
bers. Owing to its inaccessibility this 
region affords a splendid place for 
hunting such wild animals as abound 
in the Northwest. 

The Cascade Range on the east ris- 
es in abrupt clevations to form some 
of the most noted and beautiful land- 
marks in the country. Among these 
are Cow Horn Mountain, 7,666 feet; 
Diamond Peak, 8,792 feet; Maiden 
Peak, 7,750 feet; and in the north end 
of the Forest, the famous Three Sis- 
ters. These three well-known: peaks 
rise majestically to a height of more 
than 10,000 feet, and are resplendent 
the year round in jeweled settings of 
perpetual snow. The snow which 
falls in the higher regions each win- 
ter gradually melts during the sum- 
mer and feeds the many scenic wa- 
terfalls and cascades from which the 
Forest derives its name. Most noted 
among these are perhaps Salt Creek 
Falls, with its perpendicular drop of 
over 275 feet, and McKenzie . Fails, 
both of which are visited annually by 
many tourists. 


University and College 

Numerous side trips of interest and 
pleasure might be taken, such as the 
trip up the McKenzie River from Eu- 
gene, or, particularly for fishermen, 
the trip up the north fork of the Willa- 
mette.on the Oakridge line. At Eu- 
gene there is also: located the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. ‘From Albany the 
trip up. the Santiam-River brings suc- 
cessful results to the fisherman or a 
trip to Yaquina Bay and the beach 
at Newport isan interesting one for 
the summer visitor. As we go to 
Yaquina we pass through the City of 
Corvallis where is located the Oregon 
Agricultural College, an educational 
center second only to West Point 
from a military, and Ames, Iowa, 
from ‘an agricultural standpoint. 

The numerous ‘beaches of the Ore- 
gon coast offer to the vacationists at- 
tractions of unending variety and 
charm, with climate rivaling that of 
many of America’s famous beach ‘re- 
sorts. Tillamook County boasts of 
many such resorts, which extend from 
Neah-Kah-Nie Mountain to Netarts 
Bay.: -Inciuded in this group are Neah- 
Kah-Nie and Manzanita Beaches, Gari- 
-baldi: ‘Beaches, Bay Ocean and Ne- 
tarts. 

The beaches of Newport, with its 
unexcelled climate, are particularly at- 
tractive. The most popular is Nye 
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Beach, noted for its smoothness and 
gradual slope, Agate Beach, another 
seaside ‘resort about two miles north 
of Nye Beach, is likewise attractive and 
popular with excursionists. 

Coos Bay Country 

In this land of unusual beauty and 
charm Oregon has another delightful 
outing place for pleasure seekers. Lo- 
cated in the coast region, it is reached 
by the railroad. The route is west from 
Eugene, across the Coast Range and 
along the sea-sécking Suislaw River 
past the picturesque shores of Siltcoos 
Lake and Tahkenitch Lake. Further 
south is the Umpqua River, 

A little further along, North Lake 
and Tenmile Lake, beautiful inland 
lakes, and Coos Bay, are seen from the 
railroad. Lakeside, on Tenmile Lake 
is one of Coos Bay’s popular summer 
resorts. Here the various pastimes 
may be fully enjoyed. 

Florence, on Siuslaw Inlet, four miles 
from Cushman, is the seaport of Lane 
County. It is about two miles from 
the ocean, 

Along Siltcoos and Tahkenitch fakes 
are wonderful possibilities for the 
sportsman, not only for fishing, and 
hunting wild ducks and geese, but also 
for camping. The ocean shore is near- 
by and within easy walking distance. 

Gardiner and Reedsport, prosperous 
cities near the mouth of the Umpqua 
River, are headquarters for delightful 
fishing, hunting, boating, bathing and 
pleasure trips toward the sea, up and 
down the Umpqua.and Smith rivers 
and into the wild Smith River country. 

Marshfield and North Bend, on the 
west shore of Coos Bay, are modern 
progressive cities. They are headquar- 
ters and outfitting places for sports- 
men and vacationists. Several delight- 
ful places of resort are within easy 
reach by boat or automobile, where one 
may take a dip in the surf, go fishing, 
hunting, boating or tramping. 

And to the traveler reaching Port- 
land we would say emphatically, do 
not miss a ride over the Columbia 
River Highway, the most wonderful 
roadway in all America, if not in the 
world; the most perfect example of 
road engineering skill extant. 

The Columbia River Highway 
the key which opens the door to the 
treasure box of the beauties and im- 
pelling grandeurs of the gorge of the 
mighty Columbia River. 

The fame of this highway is being 
spread by all who have heen for- 
tunate enough to traverse its 180- 
mile tength of hard surface pavement 
and who have viewed its grandeur 
from many points of vantage, or gaz- 
ed up and down the mighty Colum- 
bia and over into the mountains of 
the State of Washington for a dis- 
tance of sixty or eighty miles, and 
sometimes for greater distances. No 
one who has seen it will ever forget— 
time cannot erase from memory its 
magnificent and rugged beauty. It 
will remain with one forever as a 
beautiful dream. 


“Opportunity’s name is not chance; 
it is perseverance.” 
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Eliminating “O. S. & D’s’’ 
Satisfaction of Work Well Done is Reward of 
Careful Freight Handler 


By Wm. C. Fitch, Freight Claim Ag ent 


OUTHERN Pacific employes have 

been furnished from time to time 
with figures showing the astounding 
los yearly incurred by the careless han- 
dling of freight. Many appeals have 
been made for your co-operation in 
reducing this expense, which is a dead 
loss to the interests by whom you are 
employed. 

I sometimes feel that these appeals 
do not reach deeply enough, because 
the average human being nowadays is 
not an economist—is not ordinarily 
inclined to supervise his own expen- 
ditures with great care—and hence 
ig not particularily impressed with the 
necessity of over exerting himself to 
serve the interests of others. We have 
all grown careless during the last few 
years, due, undoubtedly, to the disturb- 
ed-conditions in which we live, but just 
so Jong as the carelessness is not re- 
flected on ourselves, we make no 
great effort to change. 

And yet, I have a very sincere be- 
lief that the average man is really im- 
bued with high principles and that 
his desire is to do well and faithfully 
the work that is intrusted to him and 
for which he is paid. It is because of 
this that claim prevention work on the 
Southern Pacific has really been so 
successful. I would, therefore, make 
the appeal in this article that every 
man employed by the Southern Pac- 
ific Company in the handling of 
freight be guided by those principles 
and perform his duties in a clean 
workman-like way, so that he may be 
rewarded by the consciousness that he 
has acquitted himself well. It is this 
consciousness for which we all really 
strive, becatise in the greater part of 
our activities we get no very special 
reward, 

There is a French expression 
“noblesse oblige’? which means our 
nobility obligates. I have always 
fiked this expression, because it im- 
plics the nobility or decency in every 
man which obligates him to the lnzh- 
est fulfiliment of his responsibilities, 
whatever they may be. Therefore, my 
urge to the readers of this article is 
to do their part, great or small, for 
the safe and expeditious handling of 
freight, because it is an obligation that 
we owe to ourselves, as well as to our 
employers, because of the trust im- 
plied by our employment, 

There is another obligation than 
that to ourselves and our employers: 
it is our obligation to our’ patrons, 
who have intrusted a very important 
part of their business to us. I have 
known a number of cases where mis- 
handling of freight by railroads has 
practically resulted in putting small 
traders out of business, and in caus- 


ing large traders difficulty and an- 
noyance beyond what could be im- 
agined, as the result of some appar- 
ently trival error. 

T have no doubt that sometimes when 
an error causes damage or.delay the 
employe at fault thinks that money 
can altogether remedy the matter and 
that the railroad company-is rich and 
can easily pay—all of which is sophis- 
try and unworthy of any right-minded 
and thinking man, .and which mis~ 
jeads himself more than it does oth- 
ers, The only compensation that can 
be made by carriers for the errors 
af their employes that result in loss 
and damage to their patrons is 
money—and that only to the extent 
that the loss or damage can be fig- 
ured in money. It costs claimants 
a great deal to collect this money, 
and in addition it causes annoyance, in- 
convenience and often serious trouble 
between the claimant and their custom- 
ers, 

Not all errors can be eliminated so 
long as humans are constituted as we 
are, but errors can be reduced to what 
may be called a reasonable minimum, 
and without undertaking to specify 
specifically the way in which this may 
be done, or to ilfustrate by pointing 
out the results of errors, I ask for 
your co-operation in the work of re- 
ducing freight claims, BECAUSE IT 
IS YOUR PERSONAL ‘OBLIGA- 
TION. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM VETERANS 
RECEIVE HEARTY WELCOME 


The party of retired veterans from 
the Atlantic System of the Southern 
Pacific Company, who. came. from 
Houston, Tex., ina special.car to.at- 
tend the annual reunion :in-San Fran- 
cisco on May 10, were given a hearty 
reception in Los Angeles by the Com- 
pany there. Three days were -spent 
in Los Angeles and cach day was a 
crowded, one according to the sched- 
ule arranged for them by F. S.Mc- 
Ginnis, General Passenger-. Agent, 
and which follows below: 

Saturday; May 14—Arrived in Los 
Angeles -10:45 a.m. Left Southern 
Pacific: station ‘by special ‘Pacific clec- 
tric car. for sight-seeing: trip-to, Hol- 
lywood, Soldiers’ Home,’ ithe -Pali- 
sades, Venice, Santa Monica. and -Re- 
dondo. © Trip included -aswim in -the 
Pacific. Evening and night spent: in 
Los Angeles, ae Hee 2 

Sunday,-May 15—Left ‘Los. Angeles; 
Pacific Electric station at 9 a:-m, for. 
Catalina, returning to Los Angeles 
at 6:15 pom. ie 

Monday, ‘May 16—Spent afternoon 
on automobile 4 


sight-seeing trip 


RAILWAY WAGE ADVANCES 
SINCE -1917 


An average advance of 902 per 
cent in railway wages was made be- 
tween 1917 and 1920. “As compared 
to 1914 railway wages had advanced 
134 per cent by 1920. .: é 

The following table recently com- 
piled by the Bureau of -Railway 
Economics, shows the percentage of 
increase in the wages. of. various 
lasses of employes in the years 1917- 


Increase 
Per «Cent 


Employes 
Clerks 


Masons 5 
Bricklayers . 105 
Ironworkers 116 
Carpenters . 106 
Painters 113 
Electricians 126 
Air brake inspectors 116 
Car inspectors... 116 
Car repairers 113 
Section men .. . 102 
Unskilled Jabor 98 
Telegraphers 108 
Station agents 99 
Station service employes Ho 
Stationmaster assistants . 54 
Yard masters . 82 
Yard engineers 56 
Yard firemen ... 97 
Yard conductors . 62 
Yard brakemen 74 
Switch tenders = 115 
Other yard employes.. 134 
Road freight engineers . 170 
Road freight firemen . 103 
Road freight conductors 69 


Road freight brakemen . 
Passenger engineers 
Passenger firemen ... 
Passenger conductors 
Passenger brakemen . 
Other road employes .. 
Policemen and watchmen 


around Los Angeles, Hollywood and 
Pasadena. 

Tuesday, May 17—-Left Los Ange- 
les at 9 a, m. for Orange Empire trip, 
taking sleeper at Colton for their trip 
east. 


RESORT BOOKLET ISSUED 
BY PASSENGER .DEPARTMENT 


In order. to aid vacationists: seeking 


‘suitable stopping ‘places’ during’ :their 


summer travels, a booklet containing 
in condensed form “description. of va- 
rious . California and. Oregon “resorts 
has been issued by the Passenger De- 
partment.” ‘The ‘particulars «given :in- 
-Clude ‘the ‘name ‘and ‘location of ‘the re- 
sort - (hotel, -cottages, or “camp ¢ with 
tent ‘houses); ‘how “reached from: sta- 
tions; ‘auto‘or stage fare;-name-of-man- 
ager; “the “accommodations -provided; 
rates ‘for rooms “and “meals;- ‘facilities 
for ‘sports and amusements—fishing, 
hunting,. gold, _etc., and: points. of /in- 
terest in vicinity, Over. .200 -resorts 
are listed. 5 
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Mr. Hood Retires to Seek New Problems 


High-lights in the Picturesque Career of Honored Veteran whose 


Achievements Have Mad 


apHe retirement on May 3rd of Wm. 
Hood, Chief Engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Company, imarked 
the anniversary of 54 years of bril- 
Hant service, during which time his 
many achievements established his rep- 
utation as the dean of American rail- 
road .engineers, 

An outstanding feature of Mr. Hood’s 
retirement at the age of 75 is that a 
man of his years should sever his con- 
nections to attack more difficult and 
pretentious problems than were offered 
at this time in his official capacity with 
the Southern Pacific Company. Mr, 
Hood’s health is excellent and the vig- 
or he now displays promises additions 
to his long Hst of achievements, 

Among other complimentary re- 
marks at the time of Mr. Hood’s re- 
tirement, President Wm. Sproule said: 
“Mr. Hood closes his active service 
after a -brifliant and valiant career and 
carries into retirement the respect and 
admiration of his associates and a rec- 
ognition that Mr. Hood, by length of 
service and brilliancy of attainments, 
stands in the front rank of railroad en- 
gineers and the engineering profes- 
sion.” 

Appreciating the possibility of an 
interesting story, the American Maga- 
zine recently sent a special correspond- 
ent to the Coast for the purpose of ob- 
taining the life story of Mr. Hood. 
The following article by Merle Crow- 
ell (reprinted by permission of the 
American Magazine), portrays graph- 
ically and accurately Mr. Hood’s char- 
acteristics and outlines the achieve- 
ments which have made him famous: 


William Hood cut short a college 
course and came to the Far West in 
the days when a raifroad across the 
continent was yet an unfulfilled dream. 
Since then he has been making engin- 
eering history—packing more than half 
a century with successive subjugations 
of mountain, desert, and inland sea. 

Today, at an age when most men 
have retired—and a good many of them 
have retired to the grave itself—he 
is at the height of his activity, and is 
recognized as the dean of his profes- 
sion’in the United States, and one of 
the greatest railroad engineers the 
world has ever known. 

Hood has been chief engineer for the 
Southern Pacific system since. 1885, 
Nearly twenty years. earlier he was 
one of the men who laid the first rail- 
road track over_the Sierra Nevadas, 
and linked the Eastern and Western 
oceans with parallel steel strands. 

Only.a year ago there was completed 
under his direction the construction 
of the “impossible railroad,” a line that 
euts through’ the .Carriso Gorge in 
southern ~ California, - piercing solid 
granite seventeen times in eleven 
miles and clinging to the side of a‘pre- 
cipitous : mountain “between tunnels. 


Having read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 
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Wm. Hood, who retires as Chief Engineer of the Southern Pacific Company, after 
fifty-four years of service, 


From an engineer's standpoint, Hood 
has been particularly blessed in his 
job. He was called on to become the 
builder of a railroad system that op- 
erates under a wider range of climate 
and topography than any other road in 
the country. Its trains run 7,000 feet 
above sea level, and 200 feet below. 
They pass through miles of snow 
sheds, the lumber in which would build 
houses for a city of thirty thousand 
people. They traverse wastes of sand 
and sagebrush, .and run twenty-seven 
miles across the waters of Great Salt 
Lake on the most perfect roadbed of its 
kind ever constructed. 


When Hood went to work for the 
Central Pacific in 1867 the line had 
only ninety miles of track. Today the 
Southern Pacific system (of which the 
Central Pacific was the parent) oper- 
ates over more than 11,000 miles. 
Hood has traveled on foot across al- 
most every mile of the territory later 
spanned by the present tracks. Some 
of it he has been over many times. On 
these trips, frequently across the most 
rugged territory in the West, he has 
walked approximately 25,000 mifes—— 
the distance around the world. 

Hood has been pacemaker in Amer~ 
ican railroad engineering since the sev-- 
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entices. One of his carly developments 
in mountain railroad construction 
started engineers to figuring grades as 
a whole from the summit down, in- 
stead of building the line in prayerful 
piecemeals from the bottom up. 

Another accomplishment—the Teha- 
chapi loop, which runs around a moun- 
tain peak and cuts across itself in a 
deep tunnei—not only contributed to 
engineering a hitherto unemployed 
grade-making device, but saved his 
company one million dollars in con- 
suction costs on one stretch of road- 
bed. 

He solved the problem of the Siski- 

yous with his famous “S” line, which 
crosses the Sacramento River eighteen 
times, passes through sixteen tunnels— 
one of them 3,000 feet long—and fol- 
lows so tortuous a route that in the 
171-mile journey from Reading to Ash- 
land a train takes enough curves to 
turn itself completely around between 
seventy and cighty times! 

As right-hand man for E. H. Harri- 
man, Hood put through the enormous 
Central Pacific reconstruction project, 
and built the Lucin cut-off over Great 
Salt Lake—a work which other engin- 
eers had stamped as impossible of ac- 
complishment except at a prohibitive 
cost. 

Nothing Impossible 


To Hood himself I owe the qualify- 
ing phrase at.the end of the preceding 
paragraph. One afternoon, as we 
stood at a window of his offices a top 
the Southern Pacific building, in Mar- 
ket ‘street, San Francisco, our talk 
turned to the Lucin cut-off, 

“I've heard that other engineers said 
it couldn’t be done,” I ventured. 

Hood wheeled suddenly and his keen 
blue eyes searched’ me through and 
through. 

“No true engineer ever says anything 
cannot be done,” he announced em- 
phatically. “He knows better. All 
things within human reason can be ac- 
complished. But there .are many 
things which it is folly to attempt, be- 
cause the result would not be worth 
the price to be -paid. 

“A man need never ask himself if a 
thing can be done. The answer is al- 
ways yes. He should ask himself, in- 
stead, if what-he will gain is worth the 
probable effort. Energy (plus nitro~ 
glycerin and a few. steam shovels) will 
remove mountains. Yet there is no 
more pathetic sight than energy run- 
ning to waste ona foolish and fruit- 
less pursuit. The trouble with chasing 
will-o'-the-wisps is not that we never 
catch them—we catch them often. 
The pity is that after we have got 
them they are not worth the effort. 

“In other words, hard work must be 
companioned by common sense. Give 
a man that combination and his future 
is sure. Engineering is nothing but 
applied common sense. Anyone who 
has plenty of common sense is an en- 
gineer—whether he knows it or not.” 

“Most of us associate great engincer- 
ing projects with genius,” I said. “I’ve 
heard that term applied to you a score 
of times.” 

For a moment Hood looked thought- 
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SUCCEEDS MR. HOOD 


George W.:Boschke succeeded 
William Hood as Chief En- 
gineer of the Southern Pacific 
Company on May 3, 1921, He 
had been Assistant Chief En- 
gineer since the first of this 
year. 

Mr, Boschke entered the en- 
gineering department: of the 
Southern Pacific Company in 
1886. He engaged in a number 
of construction projects on the 
Portland Division in the vicinity 
of Mt. Shasta, the Coast Div- 
ision in the vicinity of Ellwood 
and on .the Southern Pacific . 
Company’s terminals at Galves- 
ton, 

In .April, 1905, he became 
Chief Engineer of the Oregon, 
Washington Railroad and Navi- 
gation Company and engineer 
of maititainance for the South- 
ern Pacific lines in Oregon. 
Following the dissolution of the 
Harriman systems of railroads 
Mr. Boschke entered private 
practice, having offices in Port- 
land and other Pacific — coast 
cities. 

He was born October 10, 1864, 
in Boston Mass., and was’ edu- 
cated inthe public schools of 
that city and at Wilson College. 


fully out toward the harbor... Then he 
remarked quietly: ; 

“Ym afraid we hear too much about 
genius. It’s an casy term with. which 
to .explain’.the . accomplishments ...of 
someone who has been willing ‘to work 
harder than we -have. “Most ..of: the 
big things I have seen done have been 


accomplished by faithful, intelligent 
and painstaking effort ‘rather ‘than’ by 
special briffancy. ‘Strokes of geriius’ 
are more likely to be apoplectic than 
apocalyptic. Bh 

“A man must work for ‘work’s sake,’ 
By that I mean he must be doing some- 
thing he loves, something that inter- 
ests—yes, absorbs him. If he directs 
his efforts intelligently, the world is 
before him. 

“Just being ‘a‘horse for work,’.as the 
saying goes, isn’t enough, however. 
Horses have the habit of going to sleep 
standing up. I’ve seen many a man 
do the same thing over a drafting 
board—although to all surface intents 
and purposes, he was pegging away as 
faithfully as an eight-day clock.” 

T have met a few men of Hood’s 
age (he is seventy-four) who looked 
younger than he, but none of them ever 
gave me as vivid an impression of 
vigor. 


His Characteristics 


In his office Hood seldom sits more 
than twenty minutes a day—long 
enough to sign such papers as require 
his signature. Most of the time he is 
standing by a long drafting board on 
which he studies and works out his 
problems. Occasionally he paces rest- 
lessly to and fro. He works long, 
hard hours during the week and “rests” 
on Sunday by a twenty-mile hike over 
the hilis and mountains around San 
Francisco, usually with a thirty-pound 
pack on his back! Among other 
things, this pack contains a large cam- 
era, a tripod and a box of plates. Dur- 
ing this one day he never allows a 
thought of business to enter his mind. 

There is a mental directness about 
the man that is as true as a transit- 
sight. He wastes no words, and he ex- 
pects no one else to waste them. 

Hood was born in Concord, New 
Hampshire, February 4th, 1846. His 
father, Joseph E. Hood, was a well- 
known New England journalist, being 
chief editorial writer on the Springfield 
“Republican” and joint owner of the 
paper with Samue! Bowles, J. G. Hol- 
land, and Clark W. Bryan. 

As Hood was preparing to enter 
Dartmouth College, the Civil War 
broke out. The sixteen-year-old boy 
enlisted in the Forty-sixth Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers. He was 
one of the first handful of men to cross 
the Potomac River in Lee’s wake after 
the battle of Gettysburg. The little 
group held off the enemy guerillas for 
hours while a pontoon bridge. was be- 
ing thrown across. 

As soon as he was out of the -mili- 
tary service, Hood entered Dartmouth, 
where he remained until the spring of 
1867... By this time the. newspapers 
were giving a goodly amount of space 
to the ambitious attempt then under 
way inthe West to complete-a railroad 
across the continent.. .\When’ the -ap- 
peal-to:the youth’s imagination and pi- 
oneering spirit became.too:strong to 
be held in leash, he decided ‘to quit col- 
lege and proceed at/once to the Pacific 
coast, | - i BS i 

He <arrived in Sacramento -on “May 


third, ‘bearing. -a ‘letter..from~:Samuel © 


i 
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Bowles to Charles Crocker, one of the 
Thain backers and builders of the Cen- 
‘tral Pacific, then engaged in its history- 
making ‘struggle to scale the Sierras, 

“I am sending you a young man of 
good technical training and exceptional 
ability and. ambition,” .Bowles : wrote. 
“He asks nothing except a chance to 
begin at the ‘bottom and work his way 
up. 

Hood was given a job as axman and 
sent to Cisco, the point in the Sierras 
which the railroad had just reached. 
After reporting for duty he was ordered 
to Summit, where preparatory work 
was under way on the down grade to- 
ward Donner Lake. 

Construction was difficult and per- 
plexing on this particular stretch of 
jagged ridges and chasms, which re- 
ceives the heaviest snowfall of any 
place in the United: States south of 
Yukon Pass. Records show that over 
sixty-five fect of snow have fallen here 
in a single season. ' Most of the pass is 
now bridged over by “The Longest 
House'in the World”—a series of heav- 
ily timbered snow sheds over thirty-six 
miles long. They contain more than 
100,000,000 board feet of lumber, and 
when the sheds are all closed in in the 
winter, these thirty-six miles are un- 
der one continuous roof. 

Within a few months Hood won his 
way to the post of assistant engineer 
under S. S. Montague, the construc- 
tion chief, who had succeeded the la- 
mented Theodore D, Judah, He re- 
mained one of Montague’s lieutenants 
through those months of driving stress, 
when time was infinitely precious. 
Finally, early in May 1869, the Cen- 
tral Pacific line met that of the Union 
Pacific at Promontory Mountain, Utah, 
and the race between the two rivals 
came to a propitious end. 

As soon as the transcontinental route 
was opened, Hood began work on a 
stretch of roadbed near Marysville 
and a little later he was sent south to 
assist in the construction of the im- 
portant line that was headed toward 
New Orleans and Texas through the 
Arizona deserts. 


Becomes Chief Engineer 


In 1875 Hood was made chief assist- 
ant engineer. He proceeded to embel- 
lish an already brilliant record by the 
completion of the famous Tehachapi 
loop. In the “Valley Route,” over 
which a rail line from Oakland to Los 
Angeles was being constructed, the 
Tehachapi Mountains turned up their 
rugged noses in challenge to the en- 
gineers. Directing location and con- 
struction work in the field, Hood found 
himself confronted by a Gordian knot 
of problems. In one locality knuckled 
and precipitous, the necessity for an 
operable grade made it seem certain 
that the railroad company would have 
to spend more than a million dollars in 
cuts and ‘fill-ins; 

“The young. engineer traveled over the 
terrene and ‘sized it up with a specu- 
lative eye.. Presently -he.issued orders 


_for'a renewed staking ‘of the .route-— 
. orders'so iconoclastic that -his-associ- 


ates ‘began to wonder if the stress and 
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strain of his job had brought on a 
brainstorm. But when he showed them 
his plan traced.on.a contour map, their 
eyes opened to a new and dazzling 
light, 

Hood's solution’ of the problem 
seemed simple..cnough. Nothing but 
plain :common ‘sense, The only re- 
markable thing about it was that no 
railroad engineer was‘on record as 
having thought of it before. * * * In 
order to “make distance”: for a grad- 
ual grade slope, Hood had decided to 
twist his line in a down-slanting loop 
completely around one of the peaks 
near its summit, completing the circle 
of seven-tenths of a mile when the 
track crossed its starting point in a 
tunnel seventy-seven feet below the 
upper level. The new grade arrived at 
by this expedient eliminated costly 
construction work that had seemed in- 
evitable. 


The Lucin Cut-Off 


Soon after E. H. Harriman came in- 
to control of the Southern Pacific, 
Hood built the widely heralded twenty- 
seven and a half mile “bridge” across 
Great Salt, Lake—one of the most diffi- 
cult and interesting feats of railroad 
engineering ever accomplished. 

The project of running the line 
across Great Salt Lake had been talked 
of for years, but seldom taken seri- 
ously. Popular superstition, which 
vested the inland sea with fictitious 
depth, had scoffed at the idea. A few 
ranking engineers, who admitted the 
work was possible, declared that the 
great distance and the soft, treacher- 
ous bottom would make the cost pro- 
hibitive. Hood thought differently. 

Shortly before his death, Collis P. 
Huntington, then head of the Southern 
Pacific, had accepted Hood’s assurance 
that the Jake could be spanned at a 
practicable cost. Indeed, he already 
had ordered a lot of equipment, includ- 
ing steam shovels greater than any 
that had ever been made before, Har- 
riman’s faith in his dynamic chief en- 
gineer made him a convert to the pro- 
ject which Huntington’s death had 
halted. He told Hood to go ahead. 

Aiter several months of survey, the 
engineer was ready to proceed with his 
audacious undertaking. Facing the 
great stretch of water, which was thir- 
ty-one feet deep for the first ten miles 
along which he proposed to sling his 
span, Hood declared that he would 
cover eleven miles of the lake with a 
wooden trestle and rear a solid ridge 
of earth, or causeway, across the rest 
of it, from the lake bottom to a level 
seventeen feet above the water—this 
embankment to be sixteen feet at top. 

“But where will you get your. fill-in 
material?” someone-asked him. 

Hood pointed to Hogup Mountain, 
sixteen miles west of the Jake, into the 
heart of which gigantic steam shovels 
were already ripping and bringing out 
seven tons. of dirt and rock at a sin- 
gle scoop: Then he pointed to Little 
Mountain, to the east. 

“Reckon they'll hold out,” he re- 
marked quietly. 
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“And timbers long 
piles?” 

“They're cutting them now in Texas 
and Oregon—from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty feet long.” 

“And how much time is it going to 
take you to construct all this?” 

“We hope to build more-than a mile 
and a quarter of trestle a week—one 
thousand feet for every working day.” 

In midsummer, 1902, steel rails be- 

gan to arrive at the lake, followed 
closely by trainloads of piles, many of 
them so long that they had to be car- 
ried in three freight cars coupled to- 
gether. 
_ The work went forward on a sweep- 
ing scale. Three thousand men were 
turned loose on the job of building 
trestles, from which countless tons of 
dirt and rock were dumped, until final- 
ly the completed roadbed was ready 
for the laying of the rails. In spots 
the bottom was so fluky that pile after 
pile had to be driven before a solid base 
could be found. Thirty-eight thous- 
and two hundred and fifty-six trees 
the equivalent of a forest two miles 
square—were transplanted into the wa- 
ters of Great Salt Lake in the guise of 
piles which, if placed end. to end, 
would have reached from Chicago to 
Buffalo. The question of supplies was 
also a tremendous one. Every day 
1,680 tons of fresh water had to be 
brought from eighty to one hundred 
miles over the desert. 

As the work progressed it took on 
new speed. During one period the 
trestle crew rammed home the piles so 
fast that an average of 1,140 feet of 
roadbed a day was completed. At this 
rate, in his working lifetime, Hood 
could build a continuous trestle from 
San Francisco to New York, On No- 
vember 13th, 1903, the tracks from the 
east and west met in the center of the 
lake, and the director of operations had 
won another spectacular victory over 
the barriers of nature. 

The ideas which Hood has contrib- 
uted to engineering achievement would 
make a list of no little length. In con- 
structing the Dumbarton cut-off across 
lower San Francisco Bay—a piece of 
work that eliminated a freight haul of 
thirty-five miles—he found that the 
deep, swift current made it prohib- 
itively expensive to put in the usual 
“fatse work” for the support of spans 
in construction. 

“AU right! We'll build them near 
shore and float them out,” he an- 
nounced. 

The fact that such a thing had never 
been attempted before evoked the cus- 
tomary chorus of incredulity. 

While he was building six 250-foot 
spatis on temporary cribbing near 
shore, Hood ordered a ponderous old 
ferryboat cut in halves and planked up 
so that it would float a heavy load. As 
each span was ready the elongated fer- 
ryboat was run under it on a rising 
tide. When it was once picked up free 
it was floated between the piers wait- 
ing in the bay to receive it. Then the 
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THE BULLETIN CAN HELP 
WORKER HELP HIMSELF 


HE BULLETIN is a publication 
of the employes, by the em- 
ployes and for the employes. It 
is the means through which the mem- 
bers of our big family talk with one 
another. It offers an agency for the 
exchange of helpful ideas and inter- 
esting news, 

This service magazine will be 
worth while just to the extent that 
we, all of us, make it so. Those in 
direct charge of the Bulletin want to 
join with their fellow workers 
throughout the system in bringing in 
information of interest and sugges- 
tions that will aid in maintaining the 
Southern Pacific standard of ser- 
vice—the Best. And by combined en- 
deavor we can maintain that stand- 
ard for this publication. 

The most stimulating considera- 
tion we, as cmployes have in con- 
nection with our job of keeping the 
country’s transportation machine run- 
ning smoothly and in high gear is 
the opportunity it offers to us per- 
sonally. Industry is being combed 
for the man and woman of ability, 
pluck and perseverance. It is the 
extra thought and energy a man puts 
forth to make his own efforts and 
those of his co-workers more effec- 
tive that eventually lifts him head and 
shoulders above ‘the crowd. Such 
sustained effort has brought up from 
the ranks to places of responsibility 
the leaders in this and virtually afl 
other great institutions, Through 
the Bulletin we may keep informed as 
to opportunities to help the service 
and thereby help ourselves, 

The Southern Pacific organization 
has played and will continue to play 
a leading role in the winning of the 
west. In telling the story as it de- 
velops phase by phase and in glanc- 
ing back over the achievements of 
the past we may expect to catch 
some of the romance, a glimpse here 
and there of the bold, vital spirit that 
has made big accomplishments a 
possibility, 

The railroader’s job is a.pictures- 
que one, The scope and character 
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YOUR HELP SOUGHT AS 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


If you incubate an idea, let's 
have it. 

When you run across some- 
thing informative or. educa- 
tional, an item of news-in your 
territory that would interest or 
perhaps amuse Southern Pacific 
men and women elsewhere, send 
it in, 

Should you note a feature 
about your job or some devel- 
opment in your community 
worth while for others to know, 
Jet us hear from you. 

Striking photographs, «typical 
of railroad operation or of the 
scenery through which the line 
runs, are particularly welcome. 

The items you send us may 
be available either for the Buile- 
tin, or for use in our newspaper 
service. 

Let us hear from you, 


of his work have made him a figure 
that grips the imagination, Roman- 
tic tales without number have been 
woven out of the actual facts connect- 
ed with his exploits. We, in any 
phase of the rail transportation game, 
are to a considerable degree a race 
apart, We have a distinctive back- 
ground of brave and colorful tra- 
dition, 

As individuals we are factors in the 
continuation of a great enterprise. 
We want to work together for our 
own mutual good and for the benefit 
of the communities and people in the 
vast sweeps of territory that we 
serve, 

By common counsel, by the ex- 
change of ideas and by keeping 
closely in touch with the activity 
and aims of our fellows among the 
officers and employes of the organ- 
ization we may expect to reap the 
maximum benefit from our efforts. 

In this, the Bulletin can be of real 
assistance. It rests with the. mem- 
bers of the Southern Pacific family 
how far it shall go with this work. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK REVIEWS 
RAILROAD SITUATION 


“The plight’ of the shippers cannot 
well be worse than that of the rail- 
roads,” is-a recent statement made by 
Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in discuss- 
ing the present freight rates and the at- 
titude of the shippers, in a letter to 
United States Senator Shortridge. of 
California. Chairman Clark is quoted 
in part as follows: 

“At the time the increased’ freight 
rates were inaugurated, in August lust 
it was recognized that some readjust- 
ments were necessary. Many read- 
justments have been. made... 
We have tried to. be helpful in such 
negotiations, a : 

“We have had some vigorous ¢com- 


munications from interests in Florida 
and elsewhere, that’ the ‘rates .were 
stifling the movement “of “fruits” and 
vegetables, but upon investigation and 
ascertainment of all the facts it dev- 
eloped that the movement of fruit and 
vegetables ‘for the pcriod November 
1, 1920, to’ March 1, 1921, exceeded 
by several hundred cars the movement 
during the same period of 1919-1920. 

“We are in no wise insensible to 
the difficulties which shippers gener: 
ally are experiencing but the plight of 
the shippers can’ not well be much 
worse than that of the railroads, 

“In many instances inquiry into a 
situation demonstrates that it is not 
the high freight rates that is prevent- 
ing the sale but the prices that must 
be paid, 

“We are passing through a period 
of readjustment following the war 
and many hardships exist which are 
the result of the world-wide econ- 
omic forces, which, it' is hoped, will 
progressively adjust themselves with 
steadily improving conditions .. & 
J believe that the situation is clear- 
ing. 


HERE IS A RECORD FOR US 
TO ‘SHOOT AT’ 


The May News Bulletin of the 
Southern Railway System, Mobile -& 
Ohio Railroad, carries an article tell- 
ing of eleven members of a family, 
comprising two generations, who have 
been Southern Railway employes. 
Their service added together amounts 
to 121 years. 

an we equal it in the Pacific Sys- 
tem, Southern Pacific Company? Let 
us know about any family that has 
made a similar record. 


WHAT THRIFT IS 


am the enemy of the “rainy-day” 
dread, the foe-of want. 

put people ina position to take’ ad- 
vantage of their opportunities. 

am better than a health resort, and 
more soothing than a needed -va~ 
tation. : 

mean better opportunities for your 
children and a position of respect 
in your community. 

ama builder of civilization ‘arid I 
sustain and preserve the ‘best in- 
terests of a nation.—Pacific’ Fac: 
tory “Developer. et 


Iam peace of mind, 

I am stored-up coritentment. 

I am freedom from worry and ‘fear! 

I am common sense applied to living. 

Iam discipline in youth and rest in 
old age. 

I contribute to health, efficiency and 
confidence, ; 

I 

I 

I 


H 


At a -colored wedding, when ‘the 
clergyman read ‘the | words, © “Love, 
honor ‘and ‘obey,”- the: bridegroom -in- 
terrupted and said:““Read*that again, 
sah! “Read it’once. mo’ so’s-de ‘lady. 
kin “ketch “de full solemnity! ob ° the 
meanin’,..T's “been! married “befo’”—~ 
Exchange. . EEE oe 


Above. is a part of the group of Atlantic System veterans and their families who traveled in private car to attend re- 


union ef veterans at San Francisco. From right to left: W. A. 
Burton, Fort Worth; Geo. Davis, Valentine, 
A. A. Shifflette, Algona, Tex; R. L. Hardwit 

Below: Geo. L, Smith, Houston; E, J. Peters, Div. Passenger Agent, 


Houston, 


p= honor was again paid to the 
retired employes of the Southern 
Pacific Company at their annual 
luncheon, May 10, 1921, held on the 
fifty-second anniversary of the driv- 
ing of the last spike at Promotory 
Point, Utah, in 1869. There were ful- 
ly 700 of the veterans present, a rec- 
ord number, and they took full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to renew 
old associations and revive old memo- 
ties. It was a happy family seated 
around the luncheon tables—a family 
of men and women who through long 
and. faithful service had earned the 
right to retire. 

Appreciation of the fact that the re- 
tired veterans are just as closely con- 
nected with the Company which they 
have served as they were when in the 
active performance of their duties, and 
good wishes for their continued good 
health. and happiness, was expressed 
in the addresses of the chief speakers 
and the messages from the various 
Company officials. 

After doing justice to the appetiz- 
ing luncheon at the Palace Hotel 
and listening to the old-time airs 
such as “After the Ball,” “When You 
and I. Were Young, Maggie,” “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” played by 
the orchestra in the gallery, the pro- 
gram -of addresses was started. A. F, 
(Daddy) Hess, Secretary to the Pen- 
sion Board and the. Veterans Club 
acted as toastmaster. 

President Sproule. expressed his 
great -pleasure.at..the opportunity to 
meet.the veterans again and said that 
he .was delighted. that.so many ‘of ‘the 
feminine’ members | of | their “families 
were in--attendance. He laid special 


Mrs. Hardwicke and daughters. 


emphasis on the right of the “women- 
folk” to be present because of the 
fact that they had aided and supported 
the men through the viccissitudes of 
fife up to the time when they could 
retire to a well-earned pension, He 
then went on to comment on the 
present railroad situation, knowing it 
to be a matter of interest to the 
veterans. He urged them not to be 
at all disquieted about what they read 
in the daily papers concerning the 
condition of the railroads as he was 
sure that the present period ‘of fer- 
ment will be successfully passed, to 
be succeeded by a period of pe 
when clear, sane thinking will pre- 
vail. 

President Sproule emphasized the 
point that the difficulties confronting 
the railroads were the result of dis-~ 
rupted economic conditions, all over 
the world. 

“When the 
gradually return to normal our affairs 
will also,” he said. 

“We are apt -to- be led to think 
that there is something’ radically 
wrong with the business in which we 
are engaged and a part of which you 
are. There is nothing wrong with it 
When this period of abnormal busi- 
ness conditions has passed, clarifying 
processes will come into play and the 
normal will be restored. 


Common Sense, Solution 


“Throughout: the country there is 
a saving quantity-—that while we, like 
a big awkward -boy, may make one 
or two ‘mistakés ‘in ‘trying to arrive 
at ‘a popular ‘solution of ‘a problem, 
finally “there. comes :that -clear: head- 


Moore, Houston; 


affairs of the world, 


Chris, Herbert Sr. New Orleans; T, J, 
x3 J. WU. Shepler, Houston; W, H, Farmer, Mrs. Farmer and Daughter, Waco; 


Dallas (in ehnrge of party); J, B. Anderson, 


ed common sense that is the salva- 
tion of the situation. Toward that re- 
sult allow me to invoke your assist- 
ance.” 


Col. J. P. Irish, who has been pres- 
ent at many previous gatherings of 
the veterans, told them that they be- 
long to.an age that is passing and 
that they represent a period of great 
accomplishments. 


“You stand for achievement—for 
responsibilties taken,” he said. “You 
are revered citizens of this common- 
wealth, You are the advisors of the 
public and the controllers of public 
opinion, May health and every bless- 
ing of Providence be upon you all.” 


Mr. ‘William Hood, who retired as 
Chief Engineer of the Southern Pac- 
ific Company on May 3, 1921, stated 
that he believed himself the last of 
the Central Pacific building or con- 
struction employe to leave the ser- 
vice. He reviewed the period when 
the Central Pacific raiis were driven 
to meet those of the Union Pacific in 
the race ‘of. construction crews, and 
paid a tribute to the great work of 

P. Huntington, Charles Crocker, 
Mark Hopkins and Leland Stanford 
who, instead of “resting on their 
laurels after the driving of the last 
spike in 1869, felt a great surging 
impulse to develop the great West.” 
He told how they developed the pres- 
ent Southern Pacific Lines; how the 
late E. H. Harriman took up the 
work..and of Mr. Harriman’s state- 
ment_that in developing the South- 
ern Pacific’ System and in providing 
greater transportation facilities for this 
western country he was merely car- 
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rying out the plans of Charles 
Crocker. 
The C. P. in 1867 


Mr. Hood stated that when he went 
to work for the Central Pacific Com- 
pany in 1867 the Company had only 
ninety miles of track and only two 
passenger trains, 

Dr, James L. Gordon, prominent 
San Francisco divine, congratulated 
the veterans on having reached a very 
worth-while and enjoyable old age. 
His message was one of optimism and 
is exemplified in his words, “all’s well 
with the world” and “it’s good to be 
alive—and sixty.” : 7 

Auditor T, O. Edwards, Passenger 
Traffic Manager C. S. Fee, Assistant 
Passenger Traffic Manager F. E: Bat- 
turs, Assistant General Manager. T. 
H. Williams and General Passenger 
Agent F. S. McGinnis of Los Angeles. 
also made short talks expressing their 
pleasure at being present and their 
best wishes for the welfare of the 
veterans.. Telegrams, conveying the 
good wishes of Julius Kruttschnitt, 
Chairman ‘of the Board of: Directors 
of the. Southgrn. Pacific Company, Pe- 
ter J, Tait and J. H. Strowbridge, 
were read by Mr. Hess. 

At the conclusion of the addresses 
the room was darkened and the South- 
erm Pacific motion picture on fuel oil 
conservation was shown. J. N. Clark, 
Chief of the Fuel Bureau explained 
the picture and the interest_of the 
veterans in the company’s efforts to 
avoid waste in fuel consumption was 
very. apparent. 

During the luncheon the veterans 
honored the memory of the “Big 
Four,” C. P. Huntington, Leland 
Stanford, Charles Crocker and Mark 
Hopkins, and the 118 veterans who 
have “passed on” since the last lunch- 
eon,sby a‘silent, standing toast. 


Atlantic System Guests 
““Qrie"6f thé ‘features of the luncheon 


wis the presence of a party of twetl-_ 


ty-one retired employes from the At- 
lantic System, who, with members of 
their families were sent in a special 
car as the guests of W. R. Scott, 
President of the Atlantic System. The 
delight of the eastern visitors at their 
reception here was expressed by 
Chris Herbert, Sr., one of the vet- 
crans from New Orteans, in a short 
talk at the luncheon. The Atlantic 
System men had a very pleasant jour- 
ney west and received every tourtesy 
en route. At Colton boxes of or- 
anges and at Fresno packages of 
raisins were presented to the mem- 
bers of the party by friends of Mr. 
Scott. The party was under the per- 
sonal charge of Ernest J. Peters, Di- 
vision Passenger Agent at Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Atlantic System veterans re- 
mained in San Francisco until May 
13 when they went to Los Angeles 
for.a three-day visit and then started 
home. . 

Included in the party were George 
L. Smith, J. By Anderson, M.-F. Cafs 
ferkey, Ras Cole, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Wheeldon, W. A. Moore and J. H. 
Shepler -of Houston; Tf. J.. Burton, 
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PRAISE FOR VETERANS 

Santa Barbarans returning 
home from Los Angeles the 
other. -day on the “Southern 
Pacific “trains heard-’a’ -good 
many sincere words of “praise 
-for. the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. Approximately -half the 
seats -were occupied -by -elderly 
men, . wind-bitten, “sun-burned, 
some with fingers, hands or.arms . 
missifig; “but on the whole a 
hale,contented appearing’ fot. 

The retired employes of the 
Southern Pacific were on their 
way to San Francisco for the 
annual ‘banquet given ‘them by 
the company. And they. were 
making a gala occasion of it. 
The virtues of the company 
were the chief topic of con- 
versation. Its roadbed, -its roll- 
ing stock, the scenery through 
which the line passed, its per- 
sonnel, all were discussed .in 
terms of pride and affection, 
_ No mere stockholder who had 
invested only money in the con- 
cern could have exhibited half 
the affection for it of these old 
boys who had given to it a 
life-time and labor, of brains 
and of loyalty. 

~Santa Barbara Press. 


Fort Worth; Chris Herbert, Sr., New 
Orleans, La.; Jesse Stamps, J. S. 
Bradford, Hearne; Geo, Davis, Valen- 
as evidenced upon these properties, 
Dallas; Green Marshall, Hempstead; 
W. H. Farmer and family, Waco; 
Mr. and Mrs. A, A. Shiflette, Algoa; 
W. G. Kidd, Van Alstyne; Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Polk, Denison. 


PIONEER POETESS ATTENDS 
VETERANS’ REUNION 


In attendance at the Veterans’ ban- 
quet and reunion at the Palace Hotel, 
May 10th, was Mrs. O. R. Belk-Rog- 
ers of San Jose, California, author of 
the poems “Give Honor to Whom it 
Is Due” and the “Song of the Iron 
Horse.” The first-named, written in 
1872, gives recognition to the builders 
fsthe Central Pacific Railroad and 
second, written in 1869, appeared 
in*the ‘Sacramento “Daily Record” in 
a special edition, dated May.-8, .1869, 
which was printed on a-press mount- 
ed on a ‘truck—one of the floats in 
the parade at the celebration of the 
ae of the golden spike ‘May 10, 

9, ° 

Mrs. Belk-Rogers was .a. noted -lit- 
erary woman of San Francisco during 
the 70’s-and ‘she-was specially’ depu- 
tized by the/Golden Era,” ithe .pio- 
neer literary journal, of California, -in 
1878 to make.a trip by buckboard and 
muleback across -Arizona forthe pur- 
pose of contributing a series of arti- 
cles -anent’the:-proposed: building .of 


the Southern Pacific 
that ‘territory. 

With her “husband,’. James “King 
Belk, and her nursing baby, she 
“crossed the plains” in 1862. Suffer- 
ing all the ‘hardships ‘of the:pioneers’ 
nine-month trip, -it ‘is ‘no :wonder her 
gifted-pen rendered grateful acknowl- 
edgments “to ‘the «accomplishments. of 


Lines through 


‘the_pioneer -railroad -builders. 


Her son, George, who was formerly 
a railway agent and: telegrapher .on 
the .Southern “Pacific “Lines, ‘at: the 
banquet read the. poem “Give -Honor 
to’'Whom it Is Due.” Another'son, 
Charles, is now -connected with the 
B. & B. Department of the Coast 
Division. 

The poem, “The.Song of the Iron 
Horse,” is printed below: 


Harness me quickly with iron bands, 
Iam impatient with long delays; - 
I fain would speed to distant lands, 
That bask far off in the sun's first 
rays! 
Harness me quickly; feed me with fire, 
Give me steam for breath, a mind to 
control; 
‘Who steps in my way with vengeance 


aire, 
My iron hoof shail his requiem ‘toll. 
Harness me quickly! With solemn roar 
Pages moans, “My waves are too 
slow 
For the army of progress that seek my 
shore—~ 
So I bid thee haste in thy glorious 
strength, 
And bring them safe to my golden 
oor.” 
This tide of empire no power can 
Stay, 
Its volume is swifter than ever before! 
Then harness me quickly and let me 
away, 
I will safely compass the burning 
sands, 
And the stormy mountain's drifting 
snow; 

I will bring the wealth of distant lands, 
And a blessing prove where’er I go; 
My neigh is thunder, my breath is 

ame, 
anew a heart of steam my pulses 
eat; 
I people the waste, and the wild 


reclaim, 
Along the track of my flying feet. 


With awe the nations watch my course, 
As I compass the land from sea to 


sea 
And exclaim, “The wonderful iron 
Orse 
Is a power, indeed, with a people 
free!" 


Then let me away. my mission to fill: 
Behold! along my shining course, 
The deserts brighten, and strong hearts 


thr! 
In gratitude to the Iron Horse. 


NOT PRINTABLE 


Bill, the foreman went to the rail- 
way office:to report an accident on 
the Jine,- He ‘was ‘handed a form to 
fill in and got-on first-rate “until he 
came tothe space for “remarks.” 

“What's the matter, Bill?” asked the 
clerk. Bee 2 Z 

“Well, ‘you see,” said “Bill; “it-was 
Pat, Murphy’s ‘thumb ‘as was“hit ‘wid 
the hammer-and ‘it “wouldn’t-do’'to 


Magazine, © 


write down his remarks."-——Right ‘Way 
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Correspondence Put On ‘‘Cannon-Ball’’ 


By J. Kennedy, Auditor of Disbursements ‘Accounts 
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HE Bills Payable Record Bureau 
of the. Disbursements Accounts 
Office,’ San Francisco, - ‘handles’ hun- 
dreds ‘of ‘letters ‘monthly from ovt- 


side concerns,. companies, : and -indi- 
viduals, -regarding..payment of .bifls 
payable. f 
., These letters vary in character from 


simple requests to expedite payment,.to 


sarcastic ‘comments...on-the . .general 


dilatoriness which the payee seems to 
think the company is responsible for, 
We are glad to.say, that the number 
of letters of the latter class are re- 
latively . smal] in. number—more ‘so 
now, than could. have been said three 
or four years ago, before we had our 
correspondence plan double tracked 
and -handled on ‘the “Cannon-Ball.” 
., There. is -still- room for. improve- 
ment, however, more particularly -as te 
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securing prompt payment of bills. Every 
person concerned should realize that each 
bill is a possible ‘source of complaint, if 
not paid promptly. Such complaints may 
not only result in loss to the company of 
the business of the payee, but may be 
used by competitors to our disadvantage. 
Furthermore, the ditgruntled payee may 
advertise his complaints and thereby 
divert travel of freight shipments. We 
want to not only keep’ his business, but 


ong. 
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make him a good advertiser for our com- 


any. 
Pathe Disbursements Accounts Of. 
fice handles from 10,000 to 15,000 bills 
payable each month, records them, 
transmits them to the various depart- 
ments for voucher, and finally posts 
the voucher audit number against the 
record of the bill. 

in connection with this large vol- 
ume of bills, it is not only necessary 
to carry on a continual plan of trac- 
ing on the various departments and 
offices to expedite the handling of 
the bills, but there are a great many 
requests from divisions and depart- 
ments for information, as well as 
from outsiders, 

The correspondence with divisions 
and departments is handled by skele- 
ton ictter and itemized letter forms, as 
shown in Figures Nos, 1 and 2. 

However, it is not desirable to have 
payees receive replies to their let- 
ters on such forms, because it would 
possibly give the impression that 
their business was being handled by 
the office boy, and in any event, that 
it was simply being handled in the 
routine way, and received nothing 
more than passing attention. To 
avoid this effect on payces and to 
avoid the re-dictating letters of the 
same general nature, going to a 
large number of payees, within a 
few days, we devised what might 
be called a “standard fetter form.” 
We framed these letters to answer 
the general run of communications 
received, leaving blankspace for items 
such as the address, amount of bill, 
character, ete. which would vary. A 
set of these standard letters (see Fig- 
ure No. 3 for sample) is kept in the 
Centra! Dictatype Bureau, identified 
by number. 

The various blank spaces are iden- 
tified by letter of the alphabet. When 
the correspondence clerk has a com- 
munication which requires this char- 
acter of answer, he writes, on Form 
TEM. 1322SP “Insert for Form Let- 
ter No.—” (Figure No. 4) the infor- 
mation called for by standard letter, 
as follows: 

Form. Tem 1322 §. P. is numbered 
in the upper right-hand corner to cor- 
respond with a desk number which 
the unanswered letter has been given. 
It is then passed to the Central Dic- 
tatype Bureau where the standard 
letter is copied from the master file, 
plus the insert data required. 

The advantages of this plan are: 

1. Predetermined uniformity in 
text of letters on the same subject, 

2. Saving of time to dictator, and 
to supervisor who reviews and signs 
the letters, 

3. Typists soon learned these let- 
ters “by heart’ and consequently 
type them more rapidly and accurate- 
ly than if taken from dictation, or if 
copied from another form. 

4. Payee receives an original let- 
ter which applies to his particular 
case, without .giving the impression 
that the matter is receiving routine, 
or possibly careless handling. 
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From the volume of correspond- 
ence this office is now handling, we 
would be seriously ‘handicapped if 
we were obliged to return to the old 
method of dictating each and every 
letter to a stenographer instead of us- 
ing the dictaphone, and standard and 
skeleton letter forms, 


Mr. Hood’s Retirement 


_ Continued from page 15. 


sea cocks of the ferryboat were opened, 
and the craft allowed to settle until 
the spans had dropped firmly into 
place, 

Wonderful Memory 

I have never mentioned William 
Hood’s name to one of his friends or 
associates without some reference be- 
ing made almost immediately to his 
phenomenal memory. Once Hood has 
passed over a stretch of country it is 
photographed permanently on his 
brain. Ten, twenty, or thirty years 
later he is able to describe every topo- 
graphical feature, ridge, outcrop, stream 
bed or bit of vegetation, as vividly as 
if it were spread out before him. 

Not long ago Hood sent one of his 
engineers out to cover a certain section 
of the Tehachapis, where reconstruc- 
tion work was planned, and to send 
in a report classifying the minerals 
that he found. In due time the re- 
quested document reached the chief en- 
gineer. 

In his letter of acknowledgment 
Hood wrote: 

“T notice that your report fails to 
mention a small outcropping of lime- 
stone which occurs”—and he proceeded. 
to orient its location from landmarks. 

The engineer went to the indicated 
spot and found the formation exactly 
as his chief had described it. 

“Naturally I supposed that the chief 
had been making a recent inspection 
tour of the territory,” the engineer told 
some of his friends. ‘Imagine my sur- 
prise when I fearned later that he had 


not been over the territory since 1875," 


when he built the loop.” 

On another occasion two engineers 
forwarded to the main office a plan for 
the relocation of a section of road on 
Dragoon Summit, Arizona. Hood’s 
letter passing on the plan. suggested 
that it would be better if the track 
kept to the left side of the canyon near 
a certain designated station, and direct- 
ly opposite the old stone corral, 

“An old stone corral!” exclaimed 
one of the engineers. “I’ve been ail 
over the land there, and I never saw 
anything of the sort. Did you?” 

“No, but if Mr. Hood says it’s there, 
why, it’s there,” replied ‘his “associate. 

After.a careful examination the two 
men found the almost obliterated re- 
mains of ‘the corral. It was-in the 
exact spot stated by the chief-engineer, 
who had ‘not visited the scene in 25 
years. : 

This photographic memory. has been 
invaluable to Hood in his work as a 
location engineer—~a branch of the pro- 


fession in which he is generally ‘con- 


ceded to have no peer. Moreover, he 
keeps his mental photograph gallery 
up to date by travelling—usually on 
foot—over every square mile of terri- 
tory through which a new line is to be 
built. The duties of a chief engineer 
are not popularly supposed to include 
this ‘particular practice; but Hood de- 
clared, when he took his present post, 
that he would never become a mere 
“office man,” that he would continue 
to go out in the field as long.as he 
lived. He is still keeping his promise. 


Reputation for Fairness 


In fifty years of railroad construction 
Hood has built up a reputation for 
fairness that has become symbolical in 
railroad circles throughout the whole 
West. Often. when contractors have 
heen dissatisfied with settlements or 
adjustments of railroad companies, the 
incipient quarrel has ended with the 
contractors saying: “If you wili let 
William Hood pass it on, I'll accept 
his verdict.” 

Straightforward himself to the point 
of bluntness, Hood expects the same 
sort of straightforwardness from ev- 
eryone else, Deceit is to him an un- 
pardonable sin. Once on the witness 
stand he was asked to give his opin- 
ion of a certain man’s veracity. 

“T would be reluctant to call him an 
intentional fiar,” he replied, “but I may 
say that the partition between his 
memory and his imagination has com- 
pletely broken down.” 

Seventeen years ago, after a pro- 
longed period of overwork, Hood found 
himself physically below par. 

“You need to get more exercise, to 
keep your mind off your work at least 
one day a week—and to give up smok- 
ing,” his physician advised. 

Although he had been an inveterate 
smoker from the time he was nine 
years old, Hood tossed his cigar away, 
and has never smoked since. Then he 
began his.practice of Sunday mountain 
climbs, packing a large camera, with 
which to keep his mind occupied. 


Neither the heat of summer nor the 
rain of winter interferes with his Sun- 
day excursions, although recently an 
inability to obtain perfect plates has 
caused him to leave his camera be- 
hind. 


“T have found that it is practically 
impossible for a man to work too hard 
provided that he takes one day a week 
for complete relaxation and outdoor ex- 
ercise,” Hood remarked to me “A 
hobby to occupy his mind, reasonable 
exercise to harden his body, and work 
will keep him young.” 

“Keep him young?” 

“Surely! That’s what work is for. 
Provided, of course, that a man is in- 
terested in what. he’s. doing. Aman 
who isn’t enthralled by -bis. work is 
badly in need of a.change of job.. I’ve 
seen more menage from idleness than 
from ‘ work—while dissatisfaction ‘and 
worry. ‘will crumble them.up -quickly. 


“The fellow ‘who ..finds .something -he 


loves:to do, and ‘then ‘does’ it as well as 
he ‘can, has come ‘pretty ‘close ‘to learn- 
‘ing ‘life’s whole secret.” -- 2 
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Distinguished Service Order 


Is Your Name Here? 


TUCSON DIVISION 


H. Reeder, conductor, and W. E. 
Kelso, section foreman, for discovering 
dragging brake beams in passing 
trains. 

3. E, Miller, brakeman, for valuable 
assistance rendered in aiding to rebrass 
tank box on engine while acting In the 
capacity of flagman. 

A. L. Vogel, engineer; A. Kennedy, 
fireman; Jas, Robbins, conductor; 
Brakemon J. L. Hartor, B.S. Thomas 
and H. Lewis and Section Foreman T. 
Casey for valuable assistance in aiding 
to rerail_engine. 

J. M. Dorrance, engineer, and C, C. 

Rolfe, fireman, for, while deadheading 
on passenger train, assisting in putting 
in emergency knuckle and change 
steam hose. 
“Abe Bevan, section foreman, for find- 
ing box of freight which had been in 
some manner removed from @ freight 
car, and turning it in to the proper au- 
thority. 

. W. Beene, engineer; H. Bufgess 
and R, A. Miller, firemen, and J. P. 
Malone, brakeman, for commendable 
service in making prompt repairs to oil 
pipe connection between engine and 
tender of engine on passenger train, 
which reduced the delay to the mini- 
mum. 

M. McCombs, engineer, and M. C. 
Pierce, conductor, for commendabie ef~ 
forts in keeping train moving when top 
rocker arm pin was lost. They waiked 
back two miles, finding the pin and 
making such repairs as to enable them 
to bring train into terminal. 

c. F. Gulden, conductor, and B.C. 
Weber and J. C, Savely, brakemen, for 
commendable efforts in bringing their 
train into terminal, notwithstanding 
the difficulty being experienced with 
the train. 

BP. Lawrence, pumper, and Agent C. 
©. Lawsen for discovery of dragging 
brake beams in passing trains, which 
permitted corrective measures to be 
taken before serious damage resulted. 

W. Edwards, conductor, for his 
spirit of co-operation in accepting a 
short cajl in order to enable an orange 
train to depart from terminal with the 
least possible delay, 

J. A, Hibbs, operator, for discovery 
of shifted load on car in passing train 
and directing attention of conductor 
to the hazard that car might be set out 
and load rearranged to prevent dam- 
age. 

W. h. Hunter, conductor, for his 
watchfulness which prevented long de- 
lay to freight which had been put in 
his train_in error. 

c. B. Hilton, fireman, for discovery 
of broken rail at station, 

IC. Grane, engineer. and L. L, Moore, 
fireman, for assistance rendered train 
crew in replacing hose on cars in pas- 
senger train which saved delay to the 
train, 

R, W. Morris, brakeman, for his dis- 
covery of cracked arch bars on car, 

Cc. W. Wilcox, engineer, and M. Dele- 
hanty, fireman, for assistance rendered 
train .crew on’ passenger train to re- 
brass car, which saved excessive delay 
to the train and assisted the trainmen 
in keeping their uniforms in a neat 
and tidy. condition. i 

BP. Denaro, brakeman, for his. assist- 
ance’ in disconnecting tank car ‘from 
pump, which ‘prevented serious ‘delay to 
the car, ‘This was not in line with -his 
dutles, and the extra effort and spirit 
oF co-operation: displayed is appreciat- 
ed. : 

. EH. Hobart, operator, for discovery 


Having read your Bulletin—Pass it along. 
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of piece of pipe extending from car in 
passing train, which ‘no doubt saved 
damage to Coie property or per- 
sonal injury to employes. 

B, T. Wuitvan, conductor; D. C. Brock, 
engineer; G. L, Mittendor?, fireman, and 
Brakemen M M. Yeazel, J. A. Bowles 
and C, W. Chambers for assisting con- 
ductor of passenger train in the move- 
ment of his train, which was disabled. 

L. ©, Pixley, operator, for discovery 
of brake sticking on car passing his 
station and passing signals to the crew, 
who were able to stop the train and r 
tease the brakes before flat spots re- 
sulted, 

H.R. Payne, conductor, for discovery 
of car with bent axle, which no doubt 
prevent subsequent damage. 

J. Henderson, hostier, and E. S. 
Willlamson, brakeman, for assisting in 
unloading a large amount of baggage 
at a station which eliminated # con- 
siderable delay to passenger train, 


PORTLAND DIVISION 


E. EB, Wills, Engineer, Hilisboro, tor 
action taken in moving motor car when 
reverse lever was broken by using bar 
instead of lever, enabling him to com- 
plete the trip to end of run under dis- 
advantage so passengers could make 
connections with other trains. 

D. £ Gawler, Engineer, Byers, for as~- 
sisting train crew in making repairs to 
hot journal box on dining car, result- 
ing in minimum delay to passenger 
trains. 

H. B. Patrick. Conductor, Mile Post 
732; Thos. Blower, Engineer, Yaquina 
Br.; W. C, Hefner, Fireman, Yaquina 
Br.; Ralph Hoimbucher, Brakeman, Ya- 
quina Br,, for assistance in clearing 
large rock from track, enabling train 
to proceed with minimum delay. 

m, Curtis, Conductor, train 293, and 
Charles Hilliard, Fireman, train 293, 
for assistance in repairing atomizer 
pipe which had been broien on engine, 
thereby contributing to minimum delay 
to train. 

SE. Wall, Engineer, Wolf Creek, 
for rendering valuable assistance in re- 
placing bursted steam hose in impor- 
tant passenger train, thereby avoiding 
delay to same. 

Hamlin Simonson, Telegrapher, Os- 
wego, for observing brake rigging 
down’ on car in passing train, stopped 
train just as brake rigging came in 
contact with switch and assisted train 
crew in taking same down, thereby pre- 
venting impending accident. 

J, E, McBride, Engineer, Roseburg, 
and M. 8. Allen, Fireman, Roseburg, for 
repairing broken branch pipe on bag- 
gage car promptly so train could pro- 
ceed and reach terminal on time, 

A. J. Van Vaning Agent, Albany; 
D. R. Livengood, Agent, McMinnville, 
and . M. Petterson, Roadmaster’s 
Clerk, Albany, for furnishing informa- 
tion and assisting Claim Department in 
securing statements from witnesses to 
aecident, Efficient assistance rendered 
in these cases. indicates regard for 
company’s interests, 

H. D. Thornton, Roundhouse: Fore- 
man, Timber, for assistance in getting 
train into clear of main line after crew 
had been relieved on account of the 16- 
hour limit. Assistance rendered in 
making moves of this sort are vary 
commendable. 

Cc. Fields, Engineer, Glendale, for re-~ 
moving both back sections of side rods 
on engine which had broken side reds, 
thus making -enging .serviceable, en- 
abling {t to reach terminal. 

i. H. Garvin, Baggageman,. Myrtle 
Creek, for assisting train crew in ro- 
Placing bursted.steam hose on baggage 
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ear, thereby eliminating delay to train. 

R, C, Kriesel, Section Foreman, Sa- 
lem, for noticing car in passing train 
leaning, and .on investigating found 
wroken arch ‘bar. Signaled .trainmen 
and brought: train to a stop, thereby 
preventing possible accident, 

N. J. Swain, Conductor, Roseburg, for 
interest displayed in assisting Passen- 
ger Department in solicitation of two 
round trip tickets to New York, 

J, i. Larwood, Conductor; F. Palmer, 
Engineer; C. BE. Long, Fireman; A. An- 
derson, Brakeman; Wm. Blood, Brake- 
man; V. 8. Hildreth, Brakeman, Brook- 
lyn, for action taken train crew in plac~ 
ing train into clear without instruc- 
tions, after they were unable to get 
train into clear within 16 hour limit, 
displaying splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion and saving time and delay. 

A. Bell, Conductor. Portland, for val- 
uable assistance rendered .in re-railing 
control car which was derailed in his 
train, 

. H, MeGregor, Fireman, Timber, 
for assistance in getting train into 
clear of main line after crew had been 
released on account of the 16-hour 
imit. 

Edw. L, Smith, Brakeman, Junetion 
City, for action in repairing car which 
was’ discovered in train with broken 
train line pipe, and repairing car so 
guipent could go forward without 

lelay, 


STOCKTON DIVISION 


B. C, Stowers, Conductor; E. A. Paul- 
son, Brakeman; C. Mooney, Fireman, 
for minimizing delay to an important 
first class train by rendering valuable 
assistance in changing steam hose. 

A. R. Shaw, Engineer, Lathrop; G. A. 
Peters, Conductor, Lathrop, for vigi 
lance displayed in discovering broken 
truck spring on forward truck of Puli- 
man car in passing train, and promptly 
notifying tower in advance where train 
was stopped and repairs effected, there. 
by undoubtedly avoiding serious derail. 
ment. Such prompt action on part of 
employes is highly commendable and 
deeply appreciated by the Company. 

Glen Ginbey, Signal Maintainer; L. A. 
Garland, Section Foreman, for detecting 
a piece of lumber protriding from a 
car in a passing train, notifying train 
crew, thereby permitting them to effect 
repairs and avoiding damage to Com- 
any property, a claim and a possible 
derailment. 

Arcadia Ortega, Section Foreman, 
Florin, for discovering brake rod drag- 
ging under car, notifying crew and 
Probably preventing derailment. 

J. Berry, Sealer, Stock--~  2-- 
prompt action taken in’ seeing tnat var 
load was put in proper condition before 
sealing car in order to prevent damage 
to lading, 


COAST DIVISION 


Cc. Charles, Agent, Del Monte Jct., for 
directing conductor's attention” to 
wheels sliding under car in passing 
train. Train stopped by pulling air in 
caboose and air under car released. If 
agent had not been alive to the situa- 
tion the possibilities were a derailment 
would have occurred due to broken 
wheel, 

H. Davis, Engincer, A. P. Constan- 
tine, Fireman, Santa Margarita, for re- 
sponding promptiy to short call In an 
emergency case. Helper on a first class 
train failed and in order to save delay 
to the train to be helped, necessary to 
start engine at once. Their action is 
commendable for getting started with 
engine immediately, theraby reducing: 
delay to passenger train to the mini- 
mum, 

d. L. Farley, Engineer, Gato, for 
thoughtful and useful work performed 
in getting freight train into clear. Bn- 
gineer Was on freight train, engine 
failed and in order to get train into 
clear without delay he took pilot off 
engine, permitting passenger train en- 
ginc to shove on head end when they 
arrived. Minimum delay resulted. 

A, J. Rowan, Ass’t Gen'l Yardmaster, 
3. H. Heich, Yard Clerk, Watsonville 
Jet. for commendable work performed 
by transferring shipment of stock from 
one car to another, original car having: 
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been bad-ordered, enabling stock to get 
out on connection instead of being held. 

Martin Falion, Section Foreman, Les- 
He, for promptly repairing broken rail 
which he discovered while walking 
over the line on a day he was off duty. 
He made the necessary repairs to track, 
protecting it at the same time; no de- 
lay to traflle resulting. 

EF. Weish, for energy displayed by 
him {n securing new business in tha 
way of carload froght for our ratis; 
a great deal can be accomplished along 
this line by our many employes who 
come in contact with the general busi- 
ness community by interesting con- 
signees and shippers to sign up routing 
orders and disposing of these orders 
in accordance with present practices. 


SHASTA DIVISION 


Walter Thompson, Angelo Furlan, 
John V, Cattuzzo, Theo. Avgaris, Sec- 
tion Foremen, for paying close atten- 
tion te passing train Which resulted in 
the discovery of braxe beam dragging 
under cars, giving stop signal thereby 
preventing possible derailment. 

Close ebservance of passing trains by 
track forces shows co-operative inter- 
est on their part and is very much 
appreciated. 

Cc. BP. Kraus, Fireman, Hornbrook, for 
volunteering te make trip when regu- 
lar fireman was not available. Such a 
spirit of co-operation is indeed com- 
mendable and the company takes pleas- 
ure in awarding merits in such in-~ 
stances. 

N. Ashbaugh, Conductor, Castella, B. 
W. Hall, Brakeman, Castella, for the 
valuable assistance rendered volun- 
tarily to another crew in making neces- 
sary repairs to car in train. Interest 
of this kind on the part of omployes is 
appreciated and indicates a desire to 
assist in facilitating movement of 
trains and avolding unnecessary delays. 

R. L. Chaney, Fireman, Siskiyou, tor 
calling attention of crew to car de- 
ralled in train which enabled train io 
ba stopped before any serious damage 
occurred. The action in this case 
showed a spirit of loyaity and co-opera- 
tion. Such behavior on the part of em- 
ployes is indeed commendable and is 
appreciated, 

E. L. Durnil, Conductor, Hooker, for 
discovering pair of wheels out of’ line 
under car in his train, setting car out 
for repairs, probably averting an ac- 
cident, While it is one of the impor- 
tant duties of trainmen to closely in- 
aspect thelr train, the extraordinary in- 
spection in this instance is commenda- 


bie. 

H. L. Durntt, conductor, Dunsmuir 
yard, for the splendid service rendered 
voluntarily, and his presence of mind 
in throwing switch when it was noted 
rider lost control of o car, prevent- 
ing same from going out on main track 
which, no doubt, averted an accident. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION 


F. H. Jacobs, Telegrapher, E. TT. 
Nickel, Telegrapher, J. A. Woodbury, 
Yelegrapher, Andover; for valuable 


service rendered and prompt action 
taken in assisting to extinguish fire in 
snowsheds near their station. Had it 
not been for the energetic actions of 
these employes, a very serious fire 
no doubt, would have occurred before 
fire train could have arrived at point 
of fire, 

c. W. Smothurst, E. L. Wood, Marys- 
vile; ongineer and fireman, for in- 
gonuity and meritorious service ren- 
dered In making emergency repairs to 
engine, materially reducing delay to 
train and avoiding an engine failure. 
Bngine had broken pump valve, and 
engineer and fireman removed valve 
from another ongine and placed same 
in service. 

WwW. P. Wamsley, brakeman, Crystal 
Lake; for discovering cracked wheel 
under car in his train, This indicates 
that this brakeman was taking a care- 
ful interest In his work and undoubt- 
edly prevented a derailment, 

G. FP. Marcelais, engineer, Walnut 
Grove; for discovering seam or flaw 
in driving axle of motor car. This 
indicates very close inspection on part 
of engineer, and undoubtedly prevented 
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an expensive accident and derailment. 

A. Leveque, warehouseman, Lin- 
coin; while not on duty, observed 
smoke coming from car on siding while 
passing in automobile, stopped and ex~ 
tinguished a fire which had :been ‘kin- 
died on floor of car, and reported mat- 
ter to Fire Chief, Good judgment dis- 
played by this warehouseman, -un- 
doubtedly prevented a serious, fre. 

L. §. Ketchum, brakeman, Flint; for 
discovery of broken flange under car 
in his train. This indicates close at- 
tention to his duties, and undoubtedly 
prevented a serious accident. 

Cc. J. Ford, conductor, R. J. Roluts, 
prakeman, Colfax; for détecting defec- 
tive wheel under car while making in- 
spection of train, which shows ‘that 
they are looking out for the interests of 
the railroad and performing their duties 
to the fullest extent. 

5 ._ Delaney, warehouseman, 
Knights Landing; ‘for detecting fire 
in-box car and promptly extinguishing 
same, This shows that this warehouse~ 
man was alert and looking out for the 
interests of the railroad, which is al- 
ways appreciated. 


WESTERN DIVISION 


n probably prevented a serious ac- 
ident, and manifested a commendable 
interest in the welfare of the company. 

J. & Replogle, B&B foreman, Davi 
l.. E. Barrow, yardman, Port Cost: 
‘W. Nicholson, engineer, Oakland; J. C. 
Luna, engineer, Oakland; J, E. Cooper, 
fireman, Oakland; for discovering 
broken rails, which is a manifestation 
of interest in better service and safety. 

Pappas, section foreman, Cannon; 
A. Bardenotis, section foreman, Calis- 
tega; Gust Dimotsis, section foreman, 
Tremont; for discovery of dragging 
brake beam reflecting a splendid spirit 
of co-operation among employes and is 
an essential without which no em- 
ployee can be successful. 

G. BE. Farosich, engine foreman, Port 
Costa; for discovering rigging down un- 
der Pullman car and notifying yard- 
master, enabling repairs to be made 
promptly, reducing delay to a minimum. 
Very commendable work and is appre- 
elated, 

B. F. Smith, engineer, Benicia; T. J. 
Cole, engine foreman, Benicia; C.D. 
Crosser, yar@man, Benicia; V. ‘Van 
Gooden, yardman, Benicia; for excel- 
Tent service rendered in taking down 
rigging on Pullman car, minimizing 
delay to an important train, and is 
appreciated by the management, 

L. E, Ruddle, brakeman, Halvern; 
for creditable action in avoiding delay 
to passenger trains. The fact that this 
brakeman walked two and one-half 
miles to another station to hold an- 
other train to prevent congestion of 
side tracks, displays a commendable 
interest in service. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION 


0, L.. Crossman, signal maintainer, 
Rasid; for close observance of passing 
train, noticing brakes sticking, and 
promptly giving signa? to crew to stop, 
which enable crew to give necessary 
attention and prevent wheels being 
slid flat or overheated. Work of this 
nature on the part of employes, is 
very commendable and appreciated, 

G. Holly, conductor; 0. M. Close, Fr, W, 
Geiger, brakemen; 1, O. Weihe, fireman, 
train No, 10, for unsolicited assistance 
rendered in helping to extinguish fire 
which had started in express car, and 
thereby avoided heavy loss. Such ser- 
vice is appreciated. 

A. Marcucci, ‘section foreman, ‘for 
prompt signaling train crew when no- 
ticing hot box on car in passing train, 
which enabled them to stop train and 
give necessary attention, Great -deal 
of damage can be avolded by employes 
observing passing trains. 2 

P. Phel 3. B, Pennington,. op- 
for prompt-ang effec- 
tive steps taken “when discovered .gaso- 
line drum leaking ‘in warchouse, which 
prevented further-toss of. this commo- 
dity and serious hazard... It:is indeed 


commendable to see employes ‘take 
such an interest. 

Cc, Howland, engine foreman, Sparks; 
in promptly stopping train that was 
pulling inte yard when -noticed ‘bottom 
rod dragging, : preventing derailment, 
whichis highly ‘appreciated. 

Angelo Martini, section foreman, for 
prompt action in getting signal to crew 
of passing train under which he noticed 
wheels sliding. It is a pleasure to com- 
mend employes whose olose obsery- 
ance of ‘passing trains is responsible 
for attention given to defects which 
otherwise might go unnoticed and cause 
derailment. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION 


J. F. Detier, Chief Car Clerk, River 
Station, for noticing and changing des- 
tination on waybills covering two cars 
of gasoline which had been billed to 
wrong consignee, thereby avoiding mis- 
handling of equipment, as well as de- 
lay_to shipment, 

W. B, Cross, Clerk, Banning, for mer- 
itorious service rendered in locating 
and remeving a piece of baling wire 
‘which had been thrown across Dis- 
patcher’s telephone wire near station 
employed, thereby placing wires in 
operation’ much sooner as well as sav- 
ing expense of sending lineman to 
make investigation. 

Cc. EB, Anderson, Engineer, N, B, Wil- 
son, Yardman, River Station, for 
prompt action in noticing and extin- 
Suishlng fire in box car, thereby avoid- 
ing destruction of Company property. 

J. Detler, Chief Car Clerk, Los An- 
geles Freight Station, for alertness and 
interest taken in connection with prop- 
er delivery of a carload of fresh meat, 
thus avoiding mishandling and com- 
plaint, 

R, C. Lafferty, Car Clerk, Los Angeles 
Freight Station, for discovering car of 
cattle billed to wrong destination by 
close observance of contract accom- 
panying waybill, thereby preventing 
delay and possible claim, 

Cc. Plummer, Brakeman, Cabazon, for 
alertness in discovering cracked wheel 
under car in his train through careful 
inspection, thereby eliminating possi- 
bility of an accident. 

Geo, Park, Yard Engineer; J, Branna- 
gen, Fireman, F. J. LaDuke, Yardman; 

. J, Tullis, Yardman; A. L, Carnine, 
Yardman; A. J. White, Yardman, River 
Station, for concerted action in pro~ 
tecting company property by promptly 
extinguishing a fire which had started 
in a box car which wags on track with 
a number of other cars. 

E. J. Hess, Signal Maintainer, Cama- 
rillo, for discovering broken rail and 
taking up promptly with and assisting 
section forces in changing out rail be- 
fore arrival of a passenger train. 


EMPLOYEE APPRECIATES 
VALUE OF ADVERTISING 


Attention has been called to a rather 
unique advertising scheme of A..F. 
Stern, accounting department em- 
ploye in the office of Freight Agent, 
Los Angeles. 2 

Mr. Stern intends making a trip east 
in the-near future and hit upon. the 
idea of a small business card upon 
which -he has cleverly written a catchy 
verse ‘citing the scenic wonders. of 
Southern -Pacific; lines- to California 
and why the traveler “should chose our 
route..:The card bears -the“Southern 
Pacific’s ‘trade mark -and ‘will :be. dis- 
‘tributed among”. his friends: ‘and 
acquaintances while in’the east.:..Mr, 
Stern isan -excellent penman:and his 
execution-on ‘the:card-is artistic... The 
card cannot fail to.make an ‘impression 
due. to its originality vand the -excel- 
lent :manner.‘in:-which “it ‘is’ prepared. 
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7p CAREFUL °MAN- 
AN ACCURATE WATCH” 


URGES SELF-SUPERVISION IN 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


That .‘‘no-.one is qualified to su- 
pervise others until: he has first 
learned to. supervise himself,” is one 
of the many excellent points made 
by A. E. Braithwaite of the General 
Shops -& Stores Safety Committee, 
Los Angeles, in an excellent paper 


recently prepared’ and read at safe- | 


ty meeting. He states, in part: 
“Years and years ago the Chinese 
built the great wali-of China as a 
means of safety and protection. That 
was a material safeguard of ‘brick 
and mortar. We today are trying to 


erect material and mental safety 
walls, Ia other words, the Southern 
Pacific Company has spent thou- 


sands of dollars in building all kinds 
of safety appliances to protect you 
and me against accident and at great 
expense. is holding these meetings 
that the careless, thoughtless, and in- 
different, may be taught to use at 
least three of their senses, seeing, 
feeling and hearing. To see that 
everything is properly placed and ad- 
justed before commencing their work. 
To feel that the Company is doing 
its part and that it is up to them to 
do theirs. To keep their ears open 
and pay attention to danger signals, 
such as whistles and bells, or to 
stop, look and listen. Summing it up, 
to be reliable, for reliability,-in all 
things both great and small, is the 
measure of a good man. 

“We should all educate ourselves 
in the best possible way to always 
be on the lookout for the preven- 
tion of an accident and improve un- 
safe conditions, as well as prevent 
carelessness which will make it safer 
for ‘us and our fellow worker. The 
best cure for accidents is the use of 
an ounce of prevention against a 
pound of cure. To do this, super- 
vision must play an important part. 
Supervision is not confined to offici- 
als. The most important element of 
supervision is ‘self-supervision.. No 
one, whether officer or workman, is 
qualified to supervise others until he 
has learned ‘to supervise. himself, to 
obey rules and avoid unsafe prac- 
tices. In other words, ‘self-supervi- 
sion is the starting point in accident 
prevention, “One man cannot do all 
the supervising, neither can the offici- 
als alone ‘do. it. It develops upon 
each and everyone ‘of-us, In one of 
the safety bulletins ‘sent ‘out ‘by our 
Chairman, “Mr. ‘Rogers, -he very plain- 
ly! iNustratés ‘the need of self-super- 
vision,:.2she shows “how .seven acci- 
dents .could -have ‘been -prevented shad 
these.:men--protected themselves and 
inspected “their ‘tools....As -it:was-we 


E APRIL SAFETY MEETINGS 
Nine Safety ‘Committee meetings were held during the month of April, 
attended by 196 Committeemen and visitors; 639 safety suggestions were 
discussed; 9 talks on accident prevention made by Committcemen; and 
reports received to the effect that 2381 employes were talked to individually 


by Committeemen on Safety Matters. 


Details are shown in the following 


Statement: 

ate Committee Attend. Sugs. 

April 4 Sacramento Gen, Shops and Stores. 38 286 need, 
April 12 Western Division.,...-. ~ 42 28 D. F. McDade 
April 15 Los Angeles Gen. Shops 15 168 A, E. Braithwaite 
April 18 Salt Lake Division... rere rae t 34 M. M. Mead 
April 19 Salt Lake Diy. Terminal and Shop. 31 50 J.N. Severne 
April 19 Sacramento Div, Terminal & Shop 15 36 W. L. Hack 
April 21 Steamer Division ................ . 8 44 Wn. J. Mills 
April 21 Portland Div Terminal and Shop.. 10 48 J.B. Enger 
April 28 Coast Division Terminal and Shop. 18 5 I. Philbrick 


Supervisor of Safety J. B. Monahan talked before the Western Division, 
Los Angeles General Shops and Sacramento Division Terminal and Shop 


Safety Committees. 


The Salt Lake Division Terminal and Shop Safety Committee in session at 


Sparks, April 10th. From left to right: . 


Traiumaster W. S. Joy, Chief Dispatcher R. E. Beach, Condu rid. Ne - 
erne, Secretary J. D. Burke, Airbrake Foremin ‘Thos, Heany, M,C, B, Clots bade 
Jey Cline, Car Inspector Herman Rutler, Roadmaster John Keddy, Machinist 
ii, L. Hawkins, Bofler Foreman J, McNamara, Assistant Superintendent H, W. 
Wistner, Assistant Master Mechante J. E. Stone, Road Foreman of Engines Jamcs 
Davis, General Yardmaster E, F. Doody. Car Foreman A. L, Clem, Fireman L. Me 
Mosier. Assistant Division ‘Storekeeper J. F. McAuley, Chief Electrician E. W. 


Jones, Engineer C. C. Walker, Brakeman C. 
During the year—March ist, 1920, to February “Sth, 


L. Jackson, 


19Zi—the Salt Lake 


Division ‘Terminal and Shop Safety Committee held nine safety meetings, 
atiended by 205 Committeemen and visitors; 200 safety suggestions were dis- 
cussed and disposed of} 7 papers on aecident prevention were rend and reports 

received to the effect that 972 employes had been taiked to individually on 


Snfety Matters by safety committeemen. 


find the cause: of these seven acci- 
dents attributable to the most unsat- 
isfactory word ever written—negli- 
gence. Negligence should be stamp- 
ed out and in its place we should 
adopt the working man’s friend, the 
word held higher in the esteem of 
our officials than any other—careful- 
ness, Had these seven men super- 
vised their tools’ and themselves, 
been sure of themselves and not 
taken a chance,'they would have saved 
considerable suffering and money. 

“A man is given a certain job to 
rush through. In his eagerness to 
complete it within:a given time -he 
neglects to provide himself with gog- 
gies. or. shields to prevent himself or 
fellow. workman: against accidents, 
Result: For want of gogglés he lost 
his:eyes; for want of his eyes he 
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lost his job; for want of his job he 
lost his home; for want of his home, 
all was lest. Do you get me? Some 
men-are always taking a chance, but 
rest assured some day they are go- 
ing to Jose and lose all. Is it not 
better to play safe? It is not how 
many fingers we bring into the shop, 
but_how many we bring out. : 

“Let us bear in mind that this safe- 
ty problem is not designed merely to 
prevent accidents, but rather to elim- 
inate them. We should not only 
arouse interest in this work, but en- 
thusiasm, ‘both individually and col- 
lectively. The conservation of life 
and limb should arouse the real en- 
thusiasm of all of us, for safety work 
is nothing but the scientific study of 
the right and orderly way of doing 
things.” : 


i 
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The accompanying diagram shows 
the number of all injuries to employes 
regardless of period of disability oc- 
curring to various portions of the 
body, during the months of March 
1920 and 1921. 

It will be noted there was a total 
of 388 in March of this year, com- 
pared. with 549 in March 1920, a re- 
duction of 161, or 29.3 per cent. Par- 
ticularly large decreases are shown in 
injuries to head, face, eye, thumb, 
fingers, hand, knee, ankle and foot. 

Of these casualties in March 1921, 
125 were reportable to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—1 killed and 
124 injured-—the smallest for any 
month since July 1, 1915, on which 
date a revision was made in the man- 
ner of making reports to the Com- 
missions, compared with 178 report- 
able casualties—6 killed and 172 in- 
jured—in March 1920, a reduction of 
5 killed, or 83.3 per cent, and 48 in- 
jured, or 27.9 per cent. 

The following figures show -total 
casualties to employes reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the first. three months of 1920 and 
1921, segregated between train and 
train service accidents and non-train 
service accidents, and the number per 
1,000,000 locomotive miles for the 
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former and per 1,000,000 man-hours 

for the latter: 

Train and Train Service Casualties to 
Employes Reported to Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

First Quarter 


1920 1921 Decrease 
Killed. :) 2 6 
Injured 142 (121 21 
Total ~ 150 123 27 


Per 1,000,000 Locomotive Miles 
First Quarter 


1920 1921 Decrease 
67 19 48 

12,09 11.36 73 

12,76 11,55 121 


Non-Train Casualties to Employes 
Reported to Interstate Commerce 
Commission: : 

First Quarter 


1920. 1921 | ‘Decrease 
5 2 3 

391. 3306 os 85 

396-308. 88 


Per 1,000,000 Man-Hours 
First Quarter De- In- 
1920 .:1921 . crease crease 
Killed © 202.17 2. 09. 08 
Injured . 13.15. 13.60 -. 45 
Total 


13.32 13.69 37 


ACCIDENTS REDUCED™: 


As indicating the progress. being 
made. in ‘accident “prevention ‘on. the 
Southern’ Pacific’ the figures for the 
month of ‘March -show -that there 
were 121,093 - locomotive “miles :for 
each casualty to -employes reporta- 
ble to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in train and train service, 
and 75,332 man-hours for .each - cas- 
ualty in non-train service: 


E, M. B, A. HAS SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR; ELECTS OFFICERS 


Members of the Centraf and South- 
ern Pacific Ry. Employes’ Mutual 
Benefit Assn, held their annual meet- 
ing at the General Offices in San 
Francisco, May 2nd. The three re- 
tiring Directors were re-elected, they 
being Messrs. W. F, Ingram, P. W. 
Gates and A. C. McLaughlin, who 
are to serve for the next three years. 
Mr. Ingram was re-elected President, 
Mr. Gates Vice President, and Miss 
Julia Mott, Secretary. 

The Annual Report recently issued 
shows a most successful year. The 
present membership of the Associa- 
tion numbers 6,384, of which 1,606 
were added during the past year, A 
total of $54,000 was paid to the bene- 
ficiaries of 38 members whose deaths 
occurred during fiscal year ending 
May Ist. 

As thousands of the employes be- 
long to the “E. M. B. A.” it hardly 
needs an introduction, but it may in- 
terest others to know that the asso- 
ciation is organized to insure em- 
ployes of the Southern Pacific Co. 
or employes of companies owned or 
controlled by it. Employes not over 
forty-five years of age in any kind 
of railroad work are eligible to mem- 
bership, providing he or she can pass 
the physical test. 

The rates are low, the object of 
the association being to give an ordi- 
nary fife policy at premiums as near 
cost as possible. The fact- that the 
rates, though so low, are adequate 
was proved in a valuation made dur- 
ing the past year by an insurance 
actuary recommended by the State 
Insurance Commissioner. 

The actuary made a thorough sur- 
vey of the organization and the re- 
sult showed the proportion of assets 
to liabilities to be 101 per cent. He 
stated that “the results of this valua- 
tion give the Association every. right 
to feel satisfied with its present con- 
dition” -and, he: .congratulated the 
members and the directors on the past 
record, ‘ 

This survey has given fresh impetus 
tothe solicitation work and’ the di- 
rectors hope to start soon.a-member- 
ship campaign.to cover the whole sys- 
tem.:: In’ thé. meantime . enquiries 
should -bée addressed ‘the Secretary -at 
the offices in -the) Southern “Pacific 


Building, San Francisco. 


A ‘careless act of today may. cbesre- 


vealed :tomorrow—in ‘a ‘most:distress-" 


ing manner. 
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Kingsburg’s Swedish excursionists r endy-for long jaunt across Jand and sen. 


How a Southern Pacific Agent made 


many friends for himself, friends 
for the Southern Pacific Company, 
and called popular attention to the 
advantages of the Southern Pacific’s 
Sunset Route is brought to light in 
the newspaper accounts of one of the 
most interesting and wnusual excur- 
sion parties handled over the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in some time. Re- 
ference is made to the journey of 
fifty-five Swedish residents from 
Kingsburg, Cal, to Gothenburg, 
Sweden; and return, and the Agent in 
question is A. A. Miller of Kingsburg. 
Miller was the “man on the job” and 
his work is good evidence of what can 
be done by members of the Southern 
Pacific family in popularizing South- 
ern Pacific service. 

The party was given a great send 
off by a host of the focal residents. 
On leaving, April 19, over 3500 per- 
sons from Kingsburg and surrounding 
towns gathering to bid “bon voyage” 
to the travelers. Mr, Miller, in co- 
operation with the Kingsburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, supplied the party 
with a wealth of California literature. 
He also issued a souvenir folder con- 
taining his best wishes and a poem 
written for the occasion by Attorney 
C. W. Trabing of Kingsburg, and was 
responsible for most of the arrange- 
ments:at the farewell gathering. In 
reporting ‘the event, the Fresno “Re- 
publican” stated: 

“A. Av Miller, local: Agent for the 
Southern Pacific Co. spared neither 
time nor effort to make this a lasting 
impression on the péopie, and he has 
not “only achieved this, but has 
brought’ the” entire community ‘to- 
gether to pay “their ‘respects to. the 
folks who“are making this long jour- 
ney.” 

After ‘the train. shad left, a- number 
of : prominent “Swedish ° residents... of 
Kingsburg. ‘congratulated Mr. Miller 
on. -the -success of! the undertaking, 


and indicated that much future busi- 
ness would come his way from the 
Swedish people. 

At the farewell reception, Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent W. T, Piummer 
made an excellent address, expressing 
appreciation for the business and 
wishing the travelers the best possi- 
ble journey. Selection by the Kings- 
burg band, the reading of Attorney 
Trabing’s poem, an oration by Rev. 
F. O. Kling cf the Swedish Mission 
Church, a reply to Mr. Plummer’s 
talk by Elmer Carlson for the ex- 
cursionists, and a song composed by 
A. Leon Peterson and rendered ‘by 
the Swedish M. E. Baraca Quartette, 
completed the grogram, . 

Both the song and the peom are 
worthy to be printed in full, but owing 
to lack of space only a few verses 
may be given. Two of the verses 


from the poem are as follows: 
“From the Golden State to the far off 


ands 

O’er the Sunset Route with its gilded 
bands. 

From the home of their choice to the 
Fatherland 

The Swedish folk will go. 


“O'er_ the Washington-Sunset Route to 
the East, 

Their joys at each hound will be in- 
creased, 

AS) in pertect comfort they sit and 


eng’ 
By way of New Orleans and Atlantic.” 


WORTH WHILE PRIZE FOR 
ACCURATE TYPISTS 

The semi-annual accuracy contest of 
the Remington Typewriter Company 
will be heid at. their offices in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
City, Seattle and Denver on Thurs- 
day evening, June 16th. 

To those who write for fifteen con- 
secutive minutes without error, at the 
rate of sixty words or more per min- 
ute, a:new Remington typewriter is 
awarded and also an accuracy certi- 
ficate. a 

A.number of our employes have en- 


COURTESY 


With Apologies to K. C. B. 
By R. H. D. 


I AM writing this 
ee 

‘TO THANK the man. 
xe ® 

IN OUR general office. 
x Ok 

WHO SAID in his letter: 
ek 

“I WISH to thank you. 

eee 

IN ADVANCE for giving. 7 
« * & 

THIS MATTER your usual. 
«oe & 


VERY PROMPT and careful 
attention.” 
* eK 


I SURE did get in high. 
oe ® 
AND HE had the answer. 
* k * 
ON NEXT train. 
tk * 
AND f thought. 
: * # 
IF ALL employees. 
ee 


WHO. WROTE letters to oth- 


ers, 
kok Oe 


SHOWED THE same tact. 
x ok 
AND COURTESY and every- 


thing. 
*o* 
THAT FEWER men would 
have. 
oe 


THEIR FEELINGS hurt. 
x oe Ok 
AND MAKE us understand, 
* * 
WE ARE all human. 
kok oF 
AND LIKE, little courtesies. 
 # 
THAT COST nothing. 
+ * % 
BUT MEAN a lot. 
sk Ok 
AND GET results. 
ak * 


I THANK you. 
Watsonville, May 12th. 


tered this contest in the past and have 
acquitted themselves creditably. None 
of them have won a typewriter, how- 
ever, principally due to the fact that 
they have not had sufficient practice 
and proper coaching. 

_ Test material will be gladly furn- 
ished and prospective contestants wil! 
be coached without charge by the 
Remington Co. Employes who enter 
will not only have a chance to win a 
typewriter, but also to improve their 
typing speed and accuracy. 

Those desiring to enter must reg- 
ister at least one month in advance at 
office of Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany in thé above mentioned cities. 
‘There is no charge of any kind con- 
nected with the contest. 
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| Why and What is a General Agency 


Eastern Representative Explains How the Intelligent Use of Off-line 


Agencies Will 


HE prime ‘reason for off-line agen- 

cies isto provide service for our 
Patrons, to take care of their needs and 
to help them-untangle their transpor- 
tation difficulties.. Perfect service and 
a sympathetic interest in our custo- 
mers will do more to bring business 
to our lines than any other two fac- 
tors, : 

The off-line agent is the outpost of 
our organization and our customers 
should be made to feel they have a 
home to go to whenever they reach 
a city in which a Southern Pacific 
Agency is located. 

We arg not getting the results that 
are possible from the general agen- 
cies, The reason is that either our 
representatives on our lines do not 
know of the functions we are able to 
perform for our customers or they 
have not taken time to give it proper 
thought... Each officer and represen- 
tative is responsible for the value of 
these eastern organizations to the 
Southern “Pacific Lincs, for the greater 
the intelligent use of them the great- 
er the. beneficial results for his partic- 
ular department, 

While the following is based large- 
ly on the Chicago General Agency, 
it will apply generally wherever we 
have agencies. 

Customers should be told that if 
they are ‘going to or through Chica- 
0, to send their mail‘in. care of .our 
General Agent; ‘to’ make ‘our General 
Agent’s office their “headquarters; .to 
go to our offices for sleeping car res- 
ervations, tickets or any. other trans- 
portation’ ‘matter. ‘they’ may -have’ ‘to 
stake care -of:: -In -our ‘eastern offices 
are men whoare intensely interested 
in‘the customer-and in the customer's 
home town. . 

The patron should ‘be made’to feel 
that he has a partner in ‘each of ‘our 
General Agencies’ who is just. as 
anxious, that not only the customer's 
personal ‘affairs, ‘but his ‘business af- 
fairs.are taken care of well.and satis- 
factorily. as the -himself “is; ‘Our -east- 
ern representatives. ‘know’ that’. our 

“railroad and the :people :working ’ for 
it-can-only-be-as prosperous and Aiap- 
py-as-are:the people’ tiving inthe ter- 
ritory ‘served by its lines. It -might 
bevwell’ to add ‘that the peoplé in a 
territory “are: generally not ‘prosperous 
sviien ‘not%seryed “by ““a “prosperous 


« #ailroad, for “the “success “or? failure. 


Of a territory depends largely “upon 
“its, transportation -seryiees y-""- 
ee Concrete Examples ” 


Now, :to'b 
tionship * between thi 
tomer and -our--eastern: atior 
it-may. be ‘well to:give: you some ‘con- 
crete -samples:.of just “haw. 


traveling “cus 


to bring. about a closer rela: In ea : tiis2 I ; 
“immediately “'on’ artival in “Chicago, 
Feanizations, ~ 


-MeFaul, 
‘hicago, Ill.’ 


General Ag 


First: , The passenger. traveling’ 


alone, -may “befor “the first time, is 
confuse THe:-will “have to’ -change 
in Chicago: and: perhaps. change 
passenger stations. "It is confusing to 
arp 


pany 


passenger..is asked -to what station 
he..is going cand what road he is 
leaving .on, thereby avoiding any dan- 
ger of his: getting. into a buss going 
to.the wrong station, 

However, if you .have passengers 
who -are particularly timid, our Gen- 
eral Agent -will have. one of the men 
irom -his.-office meet them, transfer 
them across the city.and-see that they 
are placed on the proper train leav- 
ing. 

Second: If the passenger is one 
for whoin perhaps you are particular- 
ly anxious ‘that ‘things go just right, 
wire our ‘General Agent and he will 
have -party met.and. given some lit- 
tle attention, arranging his transfer 
for him and generally looking out for 
his comfort. 

Third:: The shipper who-is travel- 
ing. If our General Agent is advised 
such customers will be met by one of 
the young:men versed in freight mat- 
ters, thoroughly familiar with the city 
and qualified<to take good care of 
him, who -will ‘take:him to our offices, 
keeping .in: touch with“him while he 
is inthe ‘city:and “looking out for his 
welfare. en weeny 
: Fourth:':The prominent citizen, the 
man -who-is:.generally ‘an“all- around 
ctistomer “of our lines; “the:“man of 
affairs’ whom "itis always: well ‘to 
keep sboosting -:for /:us:.-These will 
either “be vmetbythe General Agent 


personally: of -the <-City.° Passenger 


Agent. and -rendéredevery ‘attention 
possible. : 5 
“inveach “casei 


is -Teadily ‘seen ‘that, 


the passenger-is.made' to feel ‘the .per- 
sonal contact “of the’Southern’ Pacific: 
Hevis impressed with: .the fact “that 
the Southern Pacific 


there, ‘ready to 


Get the Business. 


be of service ‘to: him. :He -is.shown 
that the Southern: Pacific’ service :is 
not.only the “best in /California, in 
Oregon or the'particular territory ‘that 
he comes -from, ‘but ‘that’ our useful- 
ness and best service extends all over 
the: United States. Our’ help -comes 
to chim at a time when he -feels par- 
ticularly. helpless,” because “it .-makes 
little difference who the man is, going 


-nto-a large city from-a‘smaller one, 


he -is’ pleased with :a relief “of -mind 
caused: by. there..being someone there 
to lift “his burden from his shoulders. 
No man likes to do the wrong thing 
or appear awkward or strange, and 
the mere fact that, our representative 
takes charge of his luggage and walks 
with him, unconsciously directing him 
to the taxicab platfrom or to the om- 
nibus, at the same time showing an 
interest in Petaluma, or wherever the 
man comes from, makes the passen- 
ger feel at home and he is friendly. 
He is among friends, for a Southern 
Pacific representative is generally big 
enough to submerge his personal 
identity and leave the impression with 
the customer that the Southern Paci- 
fic representative, Mr. Houston in 
Santa Rosa, wanted to be sure that 
this passenger was well taken. care 
of, or that one of our officers was 
particularly solicitous that our cus+ 
tomer’s trip over the line had beena 
pleasant one and wanted to tender 
to the gentleman the full use of our 
extensive facilities in the east. 


More “Service” % 


Now, the Southern Pacific has not 
yet finished its work, Our patron 
wants to go on to Cincinnati or New 
York. We make his reservations; we 
sec that he gets them, if necessary, 
quite’ frequently, ‘going down to the 
train to make sure that he is com- 
fortably settled and to ask him if we 
can be of any further service. Jt is 
possible you have wired our. General 
Agent and he has made hotel reserva- 
tions for our--friend. In this event 
he is escorted :to hotel and our peo- 
ple assure themselves ‘he is-taken-care 
of before Jeaving -him’ with -the :im- 
pression that if there dis ‘any way our 
organization can serve, ‘he has only 
to..make. his desire known. | If -he 
i8 leaving ‘Chicago. ‘for ‘the east, it is 
impressed pon :him to fét :our (Chica- 
go. office know when he is :to retura 
home. so -that, they--can ‘make his’ re- 
servations and have him “fixed up von 
his return trip. :.He is:asked ‘to have 
his’ mail sent to ‘this ‘office and‘ we-will 
deliver :it to ‘him (on “his :arrival from 
the east, if he wants us to/8 0 0: 

It is ‘the ‘endeavor ‘to have him’ feél 


just like he would ‘feel “if he ‘werelin « 


the “office ‘under the guidance “of ‘the 


Particular man :-whose'‘customer or 
friend ‘he “is:.on’ our ‘lines in':Texas, 
California or any ‘other state-we serve. 
foAN right! 

Returning, the: passenger ‘is ready 
to"leave “New.“York ‘and -wires -our 
Chicago“Agency.-for his reservations 
westbound. : In’ this way’ they, have 
Opportunity to come in contact with 
the patron again, to find out what 
goods ‘he has ordered, ‘how our ser- 
vice. compares with the trains in the 
east, in other words to have a friend- 
ly visit, and the ‘number of: times 
where we have found that the freight 
follows the passenger and service se~ 
cured us the business is very gratify- 
ing, 

We have endeavored to have the at- 
mosphere of our Eastern offices per- 
meated with a feeling of welcome to 
these customers from our lines, to 
make them feel that we are their 
friends and, more than all, that they 
are our friends, but we try to be 
their friend first, for generally a road, 
like a man, has about as many friends 
who are good to him as he has 
friends whom he treats well. 

And so, each of you will readily 
see that you can make closer friends 
for the Southern Pacific by giving 
the eastern representative an oppor- 
tunity to serve, not only the customer, 
but you as well. 

The Southern Pacific offices in 
Chicago are located in the heart of 
the retail business district of the city, 
diagonally across from the postoffice 
and close to all of the hotels. The 
organization is in close touch with all 
ticket offices, and if reservations for 
customers are available we can get 
them. We are in close touch with 
the hotel people, and if anybody can 
get hotel rooms we can. The dis- 
Position is to be of the greatest pos- 
sible value to you and your customers, 
thereby being of the greatest possible 
value to the Southern Pacifie Lines. 


CITY FAVORS RAILROADS AS 
_ AGAINST. TRUCKS 

The city council of Santa Rosa, 
California, has gone on -record as op- 
posing the competition with existing 
railroad lines by trucking companies 
which use the highways constructed 
by and at ‘the expense of the’ public 
and who'do not, the council claims, 
pay a just.share of the expense of 
such “highways. 

The council’s resolution states: that 
“the development of the county and 
of this community is dependent upon 
the prosperity and progress of our 
railroads, which are in turn, depend- 
ent upon the community for support- 
and -that.-to..permit: the .raifroads to 
suffer: from. competitive fly-by-night 
automobile . truck ‘lines vill hinder 
and -delay.the development - of. the 
community “and -demoralize «the rail- 
road freight’ service’ -which we are 
now enjoying:-and -that -mere con- 
venience .of ‘a few “individuals should 
not. :be :permitted : to’ jeapordize :the 
railroads: upon which the community 
is “now, and .foreverwill ‘be: depend- 


” 


ent.” 


Banners are“also to ‘bea 


record, 


The following engineers and firemen. are those wh: 
record for: March’ in -the ‘fuel conservation campaign: 


DIVISION 
Western 


Sacramento 


Salt Lake 


Shasta 


Portland 


Coast 


Stockton 


San Joaquin 


Los Angeles : 


“Tucson ‘ 


oil were ‘annotinced i 
the best results, 
record will enjoy 


ENGINEERS 
ELH, ‘Baker 
J.A. Launtz 
H.C, ‘Hahn * 
C.P. Reed 
C.E. Eme 


RE, Noble 
J.-B. -Matthews 
J: H. Shearer 
C. L. Brage 
J. F. Peterson 


J, Tomasek 
OFS. Cagwin 
C, C.Walker 
RW. Healey 
J. Callaghan 
T. Milner 
J..G.. Fidler 
£,.W. Halsey 
E. A, Hunter 
G. W. McDowell 


J. , F. Trefren 


W.W, Rucker 
A. Webster # 
aC. G, Elder © 
“FE, Reynolds 


E. Hoag: 0 
ME, Shillings 
RH Avery: 
JH. Ritk 
E. J./Brycex ae 
T. Kane 28. 7 
GiB, Hughes 
D,-M.-Poole. 
‘ED. Gillespie; 


Wy Armstrong 
C. Heber 
GOAT LaRoeque = 
CE. MeMeans :/ 


FIREMEN 
M.-Van De Leur. 
R.-Jy. Belt 
H.-J. Simon 
L Collyer 


2 ACW. Payne 
oAC. “AL Willey 


E.D, ‘Lowell 
A.cAY Loomis 


WOH Drath 


FH. Langrehr’ 


OSH “EY Mornston 


T; Ai Poe 
LioM. Mosier 
B. Thoni 

J. Sowerby 


Jee Carrick 


22W, OR. Reid 


“LP. Todd 
“As McCartney 
F.oM. Duggan 
Buy: Davis 
R.-M: Gordon 
RF. McGee. 
Jj. E: Plummer 


woG, F. Reidel 


M. C. Heyn 


“J. Lusareta 


T. J. Casey 
M. Alexander 
C, Poulson : 


R. W. Brackett 


WoL, Funkhouser 
oR.-H, Johnson* -: 


W.°G. Guidice 


DoW. EL Noyer sess 


VL, “Loftus” 


OH. CocEberlein 22° 
M. Ev Kern ~*~ 

W. So Myér 

Dewey Green 


oF Strother- 
E.:Doyle:: 


MLE. Delahanty ! ; 


issu he-Bu “AS a°reward for. 
the engineer and ‘fireman making ‘the most efficien 
a trip :to:Chicago «as. the Co 
at the annual convention’ of the Anternational “Railway/Fuel “Associa- 
tion, all-expenses to“be’borne-by the Company, “including “time “lost,” 
warded to divisions making “best collective 


mpatiy’s representative: | 


© inade’ the -best 


{ 
; 


SURCHARGE FOR SLEEPING 
AND PARLOR CARS 
EXPLAINED 


Citing, among other facts, the wide 
variation in weight between the av- 
erage sleeping and parlor car and 
passenger coach and further that a 
passenger coach carrics two and a 
half times as many passengers, an in- 
teresting article recently appearing in 
the Union Pacific Bulletin explains 
the propriety of the present’surcharge 
for sleeping and parlor car service. 

Agents and other employes called 
upon to explain this charge will profit 
by reading the explanation offered: 

“There seems to be some aversion 
on the part of passengers to being 
charged additional fare for the privi- 
lege of riding in sleeping and parlor 
ears, At the outset, let it be under- 
stood that this charge is really a part 
of the passage fare and although col- 
jected with the sleeping car fare, it 
finally becomes a part of the earn- 
ings of the Railroad Companies. 

“Bor many years it has been the 
thought of the General Passenger 
Agents of the country that because 
of the comparative value of transporta- 
tion in a sleeping car, apart from the 
hotel privilege which it affords as com- 
pared with carriage in a day coach, 
there should be a-higher, cost for trans- 
portation in the sleeping and parlor 
cars than in the coaches. Committees 
were appointed from time to time 
to give consideration to the subject 
and if possible evotve a plan by which 
relief could be had. It was recog- 
nized that the public having long 
been educated to a common charge 
in both classes of cars, that the inno- 
vation produced by a different basis 
would be met with objection on the 
part of passengers, and it was also 
found that it would be difficult to in- 
troduce a charge of this kind inthe 
face of various State laws fixing the 
rate for passenger transportation and 
the consequent involvement between 
the Intra-State and Inter-State fares. 


“Prior to the fixing of the present 
surcharge the so-called sleeping car 
or parlor car fare was predicated en- 
tirely upon what the Sleeping Car 
Company required for its service for 
furnishing what was practically hotel, 
accomodations. —/No consideration 
whatever was given-to the fact.that a 
sleeping car weighs cighty-seven per 
cent more than a coach, and that the 
average coach will. carry two and 
one-half times as many passengers as 
a sleeping car. Having regard alone 
to the difference in the weight hauled 
and the capacity of sleeping cars as 


compared with coaches, if 3.6 cents 


per mile is a reasonable fare for coach 
passengers, then the fare for. sleeping 
car passengers for transportation 
alone would be so, great as ta be pro- 
hibitive. 

“When the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the Transportation Act 
of 1920, was giving consideration to 
the fares—together with the wage in- 
crease authorized by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board in July 1920, 
the question of the proper charge for 
passengers in sleeping and parlor 
cars was again raised. It was felt 
that sleeping car passengers were not 
paying their proper share of the 
transportation costs. It was not ex- 
pedient to follow the European cus- 
tom of establishing classes, that not 
being acceptable to the American 
people, and it was necessary that, in 
fixing the charge, it should be on a 
lasis that could easily be determined. 
After going over the matter thorough- 
ly, it was deemed that the easiest way 
was to fix the surcharge as a definite 
fraction of.the Sleeping Car Com- 
pany’s charge. The exact cost of the 
surcharge per mile is variable, but in 
a general way it can be stated as ap- 
proximately one-third of a cent per 
mile. 

“As previously stated, the sur- 
charge is a part of the transportation 
fare and not a portion of the sleeping 
car charge, despite its sceming con- 
nection therewith. 


“It-is believed that a great deal 
of the dissatisfaction connected with 
the sleeping car surcharge is due to 
lack of information in connection with 
it. and there is entire confidence that 
the American people are willing to 
nav a fair price for the accommoda- 
tions they desire.” 


THE WiLES 


(With apologies to Edgar Allan Poe) 
Oh, see the office flles— 
Gloomy files! 
How they ‘stretch around the edges of 
the room for miles and miles! 
Sce them standing there in rows, 
Symbols mute of many wees, 
And the napers yet unfound 
That within their depths are bound 
Are like dead; 
Letters, stateraents, telegrams, 
Causing many oaths and damns 
fo be said. 
Oh, the fruitless search of years! 
Oh, the many griefs ané fears 
And tho sneers and the jeers 
That the wretched file clerk hears 
‘TH he wishes for the wisdom of a 
. dozen learned seers 
To assist him while ‘he’s searching over 
countless dirty piles 
Of the files, files, files, files, 
Piles, -files, ‘files— 
Of the dusty and the musty office files! 
: [R..R, CHEEVER, 
Assist. Secretary to President. 
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PICTURESQUE NEW ROUTE 
TO YOSEMITE VALLEY 


After a trip to Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley, S.-C. Beane, District Freight and 
Passenger Agent, was deeply impressed 
with the scenic beauties enroute and 
engineering feats employed in_con- 
struction of the Hetch Hetchy Dam, 
which is to supply water and electric 
power to San Francisco and bay 
cities. He urges Agents to familiarize 
themselves with recent tariff covering 
this “New Route to Yosemite Valley.” 
Mr. Beane writes: 

“Section 11 of Round Trip Excur- 
sion Tariff for 1921, as you have no 
doubt noted, shows a new route to 
Yosemite Valley via Southern Pacific 
to Oakdale, Sierra Railway to Hetch 
Hetchy Junction, Hetch Hetchy Rail- 
way to Mather and Yosemite Trans- 
portation Co. stage line to Yosemite 
Valiey, or the reverse of this route 
and via lines operating to and from 
Yosemite Valley through Merced. 

“On May 1, a good through pas- 
senger service was inaugurated by 
the Hetch Hetchy Railway connect- 
ing with Sierra trains and in turn 
connecting with Southern Pacific 
trains No. 151-152, giving direct con- 
nection to and from Stockton, San 
Francisco and various other points on 
our system. This service provides 
trains leaving Hetch Hetchy Junction 
early enough in the morning to per- 
mit passengers to arrive at Stockton 
at 11 o'clock, and San Francisco at 
3.10 p. m., and eastbound trains con-~ 
necting at Hetch Hetchy Junction 
with our trains leaving San Fran- 
cisco each morning, and ‘Stockton 
about noon, reaching Mather same 
evening, Beginning June 1 a daily 
stage service will be operated between 
Mather and Yosemite Valley. . 

“Agents may feel certain that-a trip 
via this route will prove extremely in- 
teresting. The people of San Fran- 
cisco should sce-their water supply 
project in the making :and continue 
their journey on through . beautiful 
Yosemite Valley.” 


On account .of ‘the Yosemite Valley 
travel- standard” sleeping car’-service 
between Los -Angelés and. Merced 
was ‘inaugurated “on:.Southern’ Pacific 
trains Nos, -59 ‘and. 8, “the--first| car 
leaving’ Los Angeles “May “10, -and 


Merced on May “11. 


Minister-~Would -you*-care ‘to join 
us in the ‘new.-missionary movement? 

Miss A 1a-Mode—I’m “crazy ‘to ‘try 
it Is-it anything’ like the ‘toddle?— 
Chapparal. : 


LARGEST VINEGAR SHIPMENT 
HANDLED ON. S..P. LINES 


The following interesting account 
of a record breaking shipment ‘of vine- 
gar from Watsonville, ‘California, to 
the east .was.. submitted -by R. H. 
Davis, agent at Watsonville: 

“From the time of Adam until the 
present day the apple has played an 
important part in-the history of man 
and man’s achievement. Our an- 
cestors little realized to what uses the 
apple would be put when they plant- 
ed the first tree. They could not 
have known of Watsonville, Cal, and 
the Pajaro Valley, where there are 
fifteen thousand acres of the finest 
apple trees in the world. This is the 
largest single apple shipping point, 
and since May 5, has the honor of 
making the largest shipment of appie 
cider vinegar in one day by one firm. 

“On May 5, this year, Jones Bros. 
& Co. of Watsonville, Cal, shipped 


twenty-five car loads of apple cider: 


vinegar from this station to various 
destinations in the east, and in Cali- 
fornia. Shipment consisted of 25 cars, 
containing 2533 barrels, making in all 
122,450 gallons, which is the equiva- 
lent of approximately 45,000 boxes of 
green apples, the tonnage amounting 
to 1,195,422 pounds. . 

“To give a better idea of the mag- 
nitude of this shipment I will say that 
if the apples used to make this amount 
of vinegar were placed side by side 
they would reach 159,375 feet or about 
30 miles, and if the barrels were 
placed end to end they would reach 
7,388 feet or about a mile and a quar- 
ter, 

“Qne point in connection with this 
world’s record is the fact that twenty 
years ago Jones Bros. and Co. ship- 
ped twenty cars of vinegar from their 
Louisville, Ky., plant to the Pacific 
coast in one train, the movement at 
that time being west. The tide has 
now turned, and instead of sending 
vinegar to the Pacific coast they are 
shipping it to the east, showing that 
California, and particularly Watson- 
ville and the Pajaro Valicy are able 
to supply vinegar, not only to the 
Pacific coast but also the east. We 
confidentially expect that within a few 
years ‘there will be a new world’s 
record established. 

“Mr. Jones, the president of the 
firm, who-was .present .and person- 
ally attended to getting cars out, was 
kind enough to say that the Southern 
Pacific Company lived up to its repu- 
tation for promptness, efficiency ‘and 
courtesy.” : 


NEW FUEL COMMITTEE ON 
STOCKTON DIVISION 


Superintendent Gaylord, Stockton di- 
vision, announces appointment of fol- 
lowing -engine ‘and trainmen to. serve 
on Fuel Committee for the: ensuing 
six-months: E, -R. Saulpaugh,. Engi- 
neers FF. M.’ Faris,’ Engincer; S$, E. 
Parrott, . Fireman; |W... /E...-Martin, 
Fireman; E."L. Dikeman, ‘Conductor; 
E.-E. “Lee, ‘Brakeinan. 
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The Field of a District Agent 


~ Qualities Which Will Make Him Helpful to 
; Both His Company and Community ~ = 


By 1. T. Sparks, District Freight and Passenger Agent, Eugene, Oregon 


A DISTRICT AGENT should be 


_~ as interested in the prosperity of 
his community as he is in securing 
business for his railroad, for it is only 
by the advancement of industries and 
new and increased crops that increas~ 
ed tonnage can be secured for his 
road. He should be the eyes, ears, 
traveling salesman and advance agent 
for his Company. He should ‘be the 
interested friend to his entire district. 
His personal acquaintances should be 
unlimited and he should endeavor to 
make a friend and patron for his 
Company of every person he chances 
to meet. He should interest himself 
in the life of the communities and take 
an active part in all civie affairs, as 
well as interesting himself in the 
development of traffic to and from 
outlying districts, He should be well 
informed on all crop conditions and 
of the prospective future shipments 
of other commodities, by so doing he 
can inform his officials far in advance 
in order that necessary equipment will. 
be on hand when it is needed, thereby: 
causing no delay or loss to the ship 
per and no hurried inconvenience to 
the road. 

Making advance arrangements fon 
equipment and power for the immed- 
jate handling of any shipment, large 
or small, is one of the greatest ser- 
vices to a community. A District 
Agent should not confine his interest 
and knowledge to cities and towny 
adjacent to his rails exclusively, but 
he should also get acquainted with his 
back country, He should study cli- 
matic and soil conditions, as well as 
the field to rail transportation, and 
encourage the planting of diversified 
crops adaptable to its particular soil, 
climatic conditions and location. He 
should have sincere faith in the pros- 
perity and future of his district, there- 
by inspiring others to produce where 
they might otherwise be discouraged. 
Whenever he finds a small, struggling 
town he should visit. it frequently, 
studying local conditions, then make 
suitable and timely suggestions as to 
what he believes will be of benefit, 
In fact, he should become an active 
part and force in his community, 
thereby placing himself in a stronger 
position to demand the-one hundred 
per cent haul. For‘instance, if a 
farmer.has a piece of “sorry” dirt 
that is not suitable to the crop he is 
accustomed to raise, help him to find: 
something that will ‘grow. on it. If 
the producer has not a market for his. 
products, try and. find a‘market fon 
him. ..A District Agent should keep. 
himself informed 2on ‘all market quo- 
tations. on, the products of his terri- 
tory so. that, should the occasion 
arise, he-can readily show how they 
will. bring a better price.in a distant 


market, He should not only. famili< 
arize himself with the agricultural and 
livestock possibilities, but with every. 
factory, industry, business and bank- 
ing condition in his district. He 
should be familiar with the origin of, 
the raw materials of every industry 
and the outlet for the finished prod- 
uct, and should keep his patrons in- 
formed of all rate and tariff changes. 
affecting the district. 

It is a District Agent’s duty to see 
that all shippers are given the quick- 
est and best of service and that all 
departments understand his com- 
munity’s needs and requirements.. The 
District Agent, together with his soli- 
citation, and encouragement of indus- 
trial and agricultural development, 
should be the: barrister at the bar for 
his entire community. Local agents 
can only go so far toward adjusting 
claims and complaints and rendering 
service; it is the District Agent’s duty 
to shape up and write in the plead- 
ings and briefs of the patron’s case. 
The District Agent, in a sense, is the 
public's’ representative. He should 
see the general public’s side of a rail- 
road proposition. He should know 
and understand conditions confront- 
ing the shipper of every comtnodity 
and should assist in overcoming any 
vexing problem connected. with raif- 
road transportation, intelligently ex- 
plaining the tariffs and tactfully an- 
swering criticisms, 

The District Agent should also be 
on friendly. terms with the press in 
his territory and give them from time 
to time information concerning the de- 
velopment and undertakings of differ, 
ent communities in his district, and al- 
so keep them posted as to the reasons 
for changes in train service, etc. The 
Local Agents should keep the District 
Agent informed at all times of any 
new developments in their localities 
in order that the latter may in turn 
co-operate with and encourage them 
in all endeavors pertaining to the de- 
velopment and advancement of their 
communities, 


After all, it is SERVICE that counts, 
not only on the part of the solicitor, 
but also on the part of the Company. 
When the community learns that you 
are endeavoring to please them and 
to give them the best possible service, 
there is no question about future 
good will and favorable routings. ‘In 
the rounds of solicitation very often 
a patron will offer some suggestion 
or complaint; these should not be 
ignored, but should be looked into 
and if there is merit to same they. 
should be followed up. Let the pa- 
trons know that you have their in- 
terest at heart in addition to desiring 
their business. 


Having read your Bulletin--Pass it along. 
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COAST DIVISION NOTES 


The Southern Pacific Social and 
Outing Club held their regular semi- 
manthly meeting at the Odd Fellows 
Hall,“ Wednesday evening, April 27. 
An elaborate entertainment was pro- 
vided by Mr. Ernest Williams through 
the medium of his’ band and other 
features that were furnished by him. 
The band itself was a huge success 
and those in attendance agreed that 
it could hold its own with any other 
amateur band in San Francisco. 

One of the main features of the 
evening was the famous “Witmark 
Trio,” consisting of Miss Bobby Toft, 
Miss Marion Palmer and Sailor Bar- 
ney Hogan, this event being furnish- 
ed by the courtesy of the Whitmark 
Music Publishing Co, Their singing 
was one of the popular events of the 
evening and if those assembled could 
have had their own way they would 
have been singing yet. We wish to 
extend to them through these columns 
our hearty thanks. The club appre- 
ciates their efforts to fullest extent. 

On May 23rd the San Francisco 
Freight Station held its monthly dance 
in the Colonial baliroom of the St. 
Francis Hotel, music for which was 
furnished by their 
The dance was preceded by a short 
concert given by the Chevrolet Band 
of Oakland. 

Sunday, May 15th, the Coast Division 
“Colts” traveled to Watsonville and 
were trimmed to the tune of 5 to 3 
in a very fast and interesting ball 
game. The pitching of Rich for 
‘Watsonville, and Maloney for the 


“Colts,” featured, as did the hitting of 
Roberson and Morrison of the Colts. 
Following is score by hits and rene 

RH. EL 


Colts ...... 
Watsonville ....... 

Batteries: Maloney 
Rich and ‘Silva. 

Any team desiring games with the 
Coast ‘Division “Colts” should ad- 
dress ‘F. Ws Veaco, manager, care of 
Superintendent’s Office, Coast Divi- 
sion, 

On.May 24th, the Freight Station 
“Owls” (outbound  billers} defeated 
the day force “Larks” at baseball at 
Southside playgrounds. The score 
was 11-9. 

The married’men of the freight of- 
fice played the single men on May 8 
at the south side playgrounds in a 
most interesting and amusing game. 
The married men were defeated. Score 
12-8. 

Mrs. Alice Rivers, stenographer to 
assistant agent, San Francisco freight 
station; .for..the past four-years, has 
taken an extended leave. 


and Lawler; 
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own orchestra. 


ing passenger business. 
one is typical. 


mation. 


sold. 


Southern Pacific Company. 


we count on YOU? 


ONE EMPLOYE WHO WAS “SOLD” VIA. S. P. CO. 
By M. A. Peck, 
Solicitation: Bureau, General Passenger Department 
Here is an example of how loyalty:brought definite results-in ‘secur- 
Many examples could be mentioned but this 


Several days ago Mrs. Dora Riley, matron at our Third Street 
Depot in San Francisco, was asked to give a passenger some infor- 


‘The passenger, seated at the writing desk, and writing a letter 
home, asked Mrs. Riley the arrival time in San Francisco of a certain 
train operated by a competing line. To Mrs. Riley this indicated at 
once that some prospective passenger business was in sight. 

She said that she would gladly get the information and returning 
in a few moments, gave the arrival tizne of the train, as requested, but 
courteously suggested that the Southern Pacific train made better time, 
was superior in its appointments, traveled over a line all of which was 
protected by automatic block signals, etc. She further went on to ex- 
plain that if the lady would advise the name of the prospective pas- 
senger she would see that full information was furnished. 

The lady gave Mrs. Riley the name and address of her aunt, which 
information was in turn forwarded to Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager at San Francisco, and as a result of this tip, one more ticket 
was sold via the Southern Pacific which would not otherwise have been 


-The real point to this story is that Mrs. Riley was “sold” with the 
idea that every Southern Pacific employe is a potential salesman for the 
She finds it a simple matter to dig up pros- 
pective business and forwards at least one name per week. This in- 
formation is easy to get when once you are “sold” with the idea. May 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED 


Labor and capital are factors upon 
which the world has built to power 
and prosperity proportionate to the 
loyalty which both have given the 
relations of each. 

Labor is that of hand, minds and 
hearts. Capital is the result of a 
proper combination of these elements. 
Both are dependent upon the other 
and neither can function-to a God- 
given degree without confidence born 
of mutual responsibilities, and co-op- 
eration built upon a recognition of 
the rights and interests of all. 

In the relations of Jabor and capital 
as evidenced upon these properties, 
there has never been a time when the 
rights of the employes have been, 
threatened or curtailed as to princi- 
ple. That there has been friction is 
nat denied, ‘but never friction ‘that 
was not unnecessary and never strife 
that could not have been avoided had 
judgment and wisdom ‘born of years 
and experience been permitted to han 
dle the reins-and guide the unruly into 
avenues “of safe~ thought -and action. 

Harmony is’ essential in the work- 
ing parts of a great organization, just 
as co-ordination of parts is the’ sole 
factor necessary for the efficient oper- 
ation of:a material machine. “To be 
human ‘is to “be /fallable.” No :man, 
no -mindis.perfect, ‘yet’ all ‘men and 
ali ‘minds’ canbe just and ‘consider- 
ate. i : 


é : Y “He 
Great .conflagrations “have tidicul-" 0°, 


ously small beginnings, yet the results 
are sometimes appalling. Great con- 
flicts between labor and capital are 
frequently born of obstinacy and dis- 
trust—competition in mole hills—yet 
human happiness and the lives and. 
futures of the helpless are often in- 
volved and sacrificed without reason. 

Surely the world is big enough and 
some of its people broad enough to 
discard weapons which might have 
answered in the day of the cave man,. 
in favor of thought and argument 
which shall reflect an honest recogni 
tion of right and justice, rather than. 
an assumption, so frequently in error, 
that might shall overcome, because of 
present power to destroy or oppress. 

There is too much twaddle every- 
where about “Labor and Capital.’ 
The two terms are synonymous. The 
elements there contained are ‘possible 
only when both are combined and suc- 
cess to each follows .an efficient .com- 
bination, |. The -household of humam 
effort contains but the two, and has. 
from the beginning... So too shall it 
be to the end. i. 

The “House Divided then can‘ result 
but in ‘strife and destruction -of har- 
vmony. and efficiency. ° 

Why. should “the House ‘Divide?— 
S.-P, Bulletin, ‘Tex. °& “La, Lines,:. 


Nine times “he “beat-the train ‘across 
At, intersections without ‘loss——/" 
Upon “his. :tomb:-was"-written ‘then 
essed “tight «nine™times: out 
ten.” ae eee 


“Oregon Trail” to Portland Division 
; (Continued from Page 7) 

‘also one not easy of solution. Those 
dines that have been ballasted, except 
about 60 .miles~of crushed rock on 
‘the Main Line, are ballasted with river 
gravel, the source of supply for which 
is only available in the three or four 


, months of low water season in the 


summer. Al! ballasting work must 
necessarily be done during that short 
period. 

Climatic conditions’ also limit the 
season when the renewals can be 
‘economically made. 


“Hay Burners” to ‘Present 
. The locomotives, like_the division 
itself, grew from the O. & C. A-1, 
through the “hay burning” diamond 
stack to the consolidation supereater 
type of the present day. 


The year 1899 marked another 


epoch in the history of the Portland. 


division, as this was when cord wood 
as a locomotive fuel was abandoned 
and coal substituted. In 1903, another 
change was made, and a day that 
should be remembered by all locomo- 
tive firemen in particular, when work 
was started of converting locomotives 
to oil burners, At this time there 
were in use one switch engine, twenty- 
two 8-wheel, fifteen Moguls, two 
Rhode Islands and twenty Monkeys 
as compared with twelve switch en- 
gines, ten 8-wheel, eighty 10-wheel, 
four Atlantic, 50 consolidation and 
twenty-three 12-wheel engines in use 
at the present time, from which it will 
be noted that the division retained 
many small type locomotives to waich 
it fell heir in taking over various por- 
tions of the railroad and which are 
adapted to service on such lines. 

The march of time next saw the in- 
auguration of electric service in 1914, 
on what was then known as the Port- 
land Eugene and Eastern. This serv- 
ice at the present time is confined to 
passengers. The equipment is all 
steel, of which there are eight motor 
baggage and express, 28 motor pas- 
senger coaches, and 13 trailers. These 
“Red Cars” operating between Port- 
land and Corvallis and Portland and 
intermediate points -constitute 62 
scheduled trains and in 1920 added 
634,698 passenger train miles to the 
Portland division's total. 


Shops Established 

The first shop for caring for both 
the car and motive power equipment 
of the division was located at Brook- 
lyn and ‘it is at this point atthe pres- 
ent day that the heaviest work of the 
division is handled, im normal times 
employing a force-of 650 men. : The 


‘second largest shop is at Roseburg, 


where normally ‘there are . employed 
225 men. -Ranking -third :in: size is - 
the ‘shop ‘at ‘Dallas, where normally 


ya force .of ‘75 ‘mechanics specialize in 


Tepairs.to. the ..McKeen passenger 
motor -cars, in addition to: handling 
repairs to ‘branch: Jine- power: of the 
territory and: car:repairs. :-The ‘fourth: 
shop-is-at ‘Beaverton “where ‘all wwork. 
in i vith: -the.-upkeep“and 
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overhauling of the-electric equipment 
is-undertaken, normally employing a 
force of 50 men. 

There is universal activity in safety 
work ard the visitor is invariably 
given account of ‘the winning of the 
safety banner by-the Southern Pacific 
lines north of Ashland “Portland Di- 
vision” in contest October 18 to 31, 
1919, -when out of the total of 17 rail- 
roads having two thousand employes 
or more the Portland division with 
4672 employes attained a perfect 
score. 

A few words here with reference to 
our car loading are not amiss, In 1917 
the Portland division loaded .a total 
of 105,002 cars containing a tonnage 
of 2,686,503, or an average per car of 
25.5 tons. During the year 1920, in 
face of increased motor truck compe- 
tition and more complex operating 
problems arising in connection there- 
with, affecting particularly our mer- 
chandise loading and service, we were 
able to increase our average per car 
to 26.8 tons. In 1920 our business 
had increased to 3,045,908 tons, a total 
of 113,254 cars. 

In the recent carloading contest, 
embracing the entire Pacific system. 
Portland division agents acquitted 
themselves very creditably, winning 
19 prizes of a total of 46 prizes award- 
ed on the system. We are striving 
hard to set the pace for our sister di- 
visions, in matter of car loading effi- 
ciency. 

In the past it has been a problem to 
provide equipment for local loading, 
as the division is on the extreme end 
of the Pacific system and the supply 
of equipment must be received from 
its southern connection, the Shasta 
Division. One thing that Western 
Oregon is proud of, is its plentiful 
rainfall, This, however, during spring 
and fall adds to the gray hairs of the 
car distributor forces in their efforts 
to provide water-proof cars for com- 
modities easily damaged by rain, of 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION 
I8 ‘NEXT 


The July issue of the Bulle- 
tin will feature the Los Angeles 
Division, which will conclude 
the divisional -history of the 
Pacific System, 

Southern California’s wonder- 
ful growth during the past de- 
cade has been “phenomenal and 
keeping pace:.wwith the growing’ 
demands has’ been a probiem of 
some moment.,:.Known only a 
few years ago as.an orange belt 
and tourist center, the’ rapid’ in- 
dustrial development .of Cali- 
fornia's southland “is ‘a story 
which swilladd another .inter- 
esting -chaptérto ‘those, which 
have: preceded.® «The - operating: 
problems on ithe Los Angeles 
Division are peculiarly ° distine- 
tive, and this-division forms a .. 


smost important. link.) 


Watch forthe story.” 


past several‘years,<is reflected “by: fig: 
ures showing “the freight train“ gros: 
ton mileage in / thousands; “whii 
1915 amounted ::to (927,493, -in 191 ‘i 
1,717,479, and “in? -/1920,*-:to :4,907,50: 
gross ton miles. 000% Hee 

Industrial’ development}in *Oregoi 
since the end of‘the war-has‘advance¢ 
in gratifying ““proportions:and<isat 
tracting new industries :-and‘people:to 
develop Oregon's :resources.°On- ith 
Portland division ‘there* were “thirty: 
five industry -tracks “constructed ‘dur 
ing the year 1920,’ practically “allo 
which meant ‘the xestablisument “of :a 
new and permanent ‘industry ‘in’ thé 
logging, Jumbering,” “fruit-<Jgrowing; 
and packing and paper manufacturin; 
pursuits, Unlike-/those >-establishi 
during the period’ of the war, the: in: 
dustries now. ‘being “established ar: 
permanent and .-mean*substantial 
crease in Oregon's payrolls and :popu=: - 
lation, and indications “for :-the:coming. 
year are that this record forthe con- 
struction of industry “tracks willbe 
equalled if not ‘excelled; ‘and: all:to-'-’ 
gether foretell bright-prospects “for: 
the future. 4 a oe 

Portland ‘Terminal.’ 

While not a-part‘yet:closely allied g 
with Portland’ division, is ‘the Port= ue" 
land terminal, »operated* under the” “0% 
jurisdiction of Northern -Pacific. Ter- 9 # 
minal Company,.cand “Mr. B: E. 
Palmer, it?s manager, -has“been -kind 
enough to summarize “for/me in the 
following “statement --tertinal activi- 
ties during the past year. 

“When .the terminal :cmployés ‘are 
engaged in handling’ the: Southern ‘ 
Pacific ‘Company’s: business ‘we :arein- os 
all respects employes ..of ‘that .com= 
pany, equally zealous of the traditions 
and proud of our association: go a 

“With this foreword:of our relation= 5 
ship it will be of interest :to the-read-° : 
ers to know what wedo ‘for-those: we 
serve. a boxe 

“For the year -1920“:the.:Terminal 
Company handled: *.” CE OS 

1,202,000 piecesof ‘baggapa.:: 
Sold ~.: 764,000 outgoing: tickets. 
Handied 208,420 freight cars 
Handled 145,300 :passenger-cars jo) 
and estimated ‘that ‘about3,000,000 ‘pas- 
sengers passed. throughthe -gatés and’ 
were“in our charge: (0/200 00% 


“ASminimum “of “loss“and «criticism 
leads ‘us to feel ‘that “we:do" not dis- 
grace your organization. hee aged 
“One..hundred ¢iand:ten“industries |; 
are'served by the: Termina a 
tracks in addition :to“the th 
| houses cand -team™track -deliveriés,/ 
“From «the®: Union®” Station “the” 
daily arrive and depart:44:steani ‘tra 
and ‘40 ‘interurban electric’ trains 
“Sixteen vof the “steamsiand salt; 
the electrics :move :Southefn® Paci 
“The: Terminal:Company-in“Decenil 
employed “about 600 people; in’ 
various..departments.!: : 


IFTY- TWO years ago, May 10, 1869, ‘at: Promontory Paint, Utah, 
" the ‘rails brought westward and those'thrust to the east met, and ‘the’ 
“Jast spike was driven uniting the two railroad systems‘which form: 


ed: the western-links of the iron chain connecting the Atlantic and Pacific. 


:-Seaboards..; That day and that event were ‘momentous in the ‘history-of 
American railroading, but they are doubly significant to the men of the’ 
“Pacific System of ‘the Southern Pacific Company. 
a The completion of thé transcontinental railroad line marked~the 
birth ‘of a‘new era for the Great: West,.an era ‘thatpromised the develop- 


“ment of the great untapped resources of the western states, ‘that promised 


-oothe transformation of large areas of arid lands ‘into stretches of produc- 
tive farms, and the growth of frontier -hamlets* into centers -of industry 


“<rand-commerce. These promises .of wealth and prosperity were based on 


: the:development of railroad service, andthe Southern. Pacific Company, 
“Pacific System, has felt responsibility for'their fulfillment. Full co-op- 


» eration in’ aiding the West to realize its destiny has been wiewed by ibe 


‘Southern Pacific-Company as-a.self-imiposed ‘charge. 

: The’ Southern: Pacific Company's Pacific System has grown with and 
for the West.‘ It-has kept step with its development and is determined to 
dovits-full share.in the continued development and ‘progress of the West- 
“ern states which it 'serves,- In the pastas isolated districts have developed 
“the Southern Pacific Company has provided production outlets. -As pop- 


: “ulation: ‘and production have grown, the company has provided further 
--transportation facilities.” The company. has ‘been ‘ready to meet the need. 


/ “Conscious ‘of its desire to continue the policy of public service thar - 
it has pursued; appreciative of the faithfulness’ ofits employees inthe 
“past, and confident ofa reasonable ‘and understanding attitude’-on’ the 
rt.of the public in general, this company believes. the present trying 
“be sucessfully passed. “A just. wage to its employes, ‘full: 

igblic, hy a fair return to. ‘the, investors who have: dur. : 


Oni the, anniversary. of a great accomplishment i in he ae of. the : 
Fn faces the future with confidence: 
nd’ lic we Can keep pace. & 
untry and play adarge 


